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MEMORIAL-TABLETS. 


IN: BRASS‘ AND “BRONZE: 
“54° South Fifth Ave. near Bleecker St. 
‘NEW * YORK ° 


LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


Ry Miss Isabel F. Hap’ood, author of ‘ Epic Songs of 
Russia,’ translator of Russian authors, who has ex- 
tensive knowledge of her gunsect from personal 
experience and travel Profusely illustrated with 
Stereopticon Views. ST. PETERSBURG: Winter 
Life; MOSCOW: Types, Arts, ancient and modern; 
SUMMER LIFE: Nobility ond Peasants; ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND OHURCH; COUNT TOLSTOY. 
For dates and particulars, address. care W. F, HaP- 
@Oop, 154 Nassau St, New York city. 
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‘Bicatlinel 


CoNnNECTICUT, Greenwich, 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Preparation for liege or Business. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with refined 

surroundings. 

Gymeastan. References ngapired 
J. H. Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret CO: 
YE MISSES VIN TON? S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5. 
Number limited. 


OConnzoricuT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’ me PIOCE SAN 
w 8chool. ey i cishtocnth Bae! o 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
ACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys {nto his family, to 
fit for college or educate priva sty. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Yand's i End, Rock- 





on dy " ‘Mise h a Met Hiliard, Sebel - ‘As port, Mass. Send for circular. 
DBLAWARB, Street. ACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
— MISSES” 2 S EBB S - "EN Retox, WIE “CA MBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
for young. ladies and girls <n phn By Oo 188, san eer meas 





DIsTRicT oF CoLUmBIA. Washington. 
N° WOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Eleventh session opens | se ee er 2 
For catalogue ad 'ress Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford. 
OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th yaar. Pull see and Prepara- 

tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing. ene Drawing. All departments in charge of spe- 
clalists 
New Science building with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. 
Special inducements for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in s' rength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study. 

Memorial Hall offers students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
.H. LEE. TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
_two students neomived for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y 


MASSACHUSETTS, Co: 
NCORD HOME "SCHOOL, -—25 BOYS 
prepared for college,scientific schoo), or busi- 
ness. All the advantages of f family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acresof ground. 
JaMne 8. GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, D 
WDER POIN: 7 “SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Bust- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual "teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boys. B. Knapp, 8. B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
bok So ISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
non bare fer any college or scientific school. 
Opens "sept 92. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings 4 by steam. Address 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





KENTUCEY. Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND 
Olassical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 
Firat- class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
ees W. T. POYNTER. 


YLAND. Annapolis. 
T. TOHN ’"S COLLEGE —103d Session 


x le . 

ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates = scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Cata! ogres ae 
dress the President. THomMAs FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 


MAP YLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. _ 

OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 

Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER 2nd Mrs. ANNE Ca: 
BELL Rust, Principsls, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared S Coll exce. 

ARYLAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 

18S RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, 'LO- 

cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
yon ly prepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 

















MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St 
WE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRR, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 


MARYLAND, Reltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

Se? UTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 

Fifty-first year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 


~~ MARYLAND, Catonsville, 

T TIMOTAHY’S FRENCH,GERMAN, 
nN and English Boasting School for Young Ladies 
reonens September 22, 1892. Prine'pale— 

Miss M. 0. CARTER oor Miss 8. R, CARTER. 


MARYLA*“D, St. George’s. 
T. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 
Prof. J. C. Kin®ar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 
advantages and reasonableterms. College or busi- 
ness. 
a 3, Amherst. 
MaRS. W FF. STEARNS’S HOME 
21. h egiehool for Young Ladies reopens September 


MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston 
Mex FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
poe a to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
ds Newbury Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIMAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 























mad 
school building, on Copley Sauare, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 8. Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
A TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
ared for seeeee. References: the Rt. Rev. “Phillips 
Brook ks, Boston; Mrs. Louts Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F.A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty-third sae. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES ©. PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 


Se preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L, STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 


ns for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
_ Mrs. ELIZA P. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Montval 
SHLEY HALL. HOME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art, and Modern Languages. ‘Thorough pre- 
paration for college. 
ioe ei Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
MassAcuusErrs, Plymonth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. LEARNED 
(Harv.), ead Master: H. W. RoYAL (Harv.), Asst. 
Master. Mrs. Knapp. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Sixteenth Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J.B. SEWALL. 





Massachusetts, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. 7OHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 40th year. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—A family school for girls and 
boys. Preparation for all high educational institu- 
tions and for auseful life. For catalogue. address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Prevaratory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict dis- 
— Home care. J. A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


ACHUSETTS, Worcest 
RS” THROOPS SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. end for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard 
TCHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A tho: zonapt equipped College Preparatory 
oe = he most progressive Eastern 
Catalogue sent upon application. 
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Educational. 


MINNBSOTA, Faribault. 

T. MARY S HALL.—TWENTY-SE- 

venth year opens Sept. 15, 1892. Terms $350 per 
year. Rt. Rev. H. P. WHIPPLE, D. D., LL.D., Reetor; 
Miss Euxa F. LAWRENCE, Principal. No extra charge 
for Freach or German. Thirteen experienced Pro- 
fessors and Teacners. Two efficient Matrons. For 
admission address St. Mary’s Hall. 
Pye ee New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. ‘ 
A TSSA.C.MURGAN' S HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies a Misses. lthyear, Reo- 

pens September 2s, Lsvz 





New Jersey, Cranberry 
RIVATE HOME Az ND SCHOOL FOR 
feeble in mind. 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY, Madison. E 
“T. BARLHVLOMEW’S SCHOOL.— 
D., L. & W. R. R., 26 miles from New York, and 4 
from Morristown. Trustees: Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, Mr. George A. Crocker, 
References: Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D.; Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence, 8.T.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Kev. Endicott 
Peabody, Groton School; Rev, bdward Everett Hale, 
.D. Address Rev. F. E. EDWARDs (A.B., Harvard), 
ames, N. J. 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $v to 
$/5. ScHoo. YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 
NEW JERSEY, Orange, Mountain Station. 
MES. Fok ORK S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thorough 
school work. Oollege preparation. Heaithful, at- 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York. 








NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHVVUL FOR BOYS,—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils, 
Sewane D. MONTANYE, Master. 








New York, Alban 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. — UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
or study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 3t instructors. For Catalogue, address 
St. Agnes School. 





New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave., cor. 
Quincy St. 

RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 

VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, Lsv2. 
NEw YorK, Buffalo. 

JUFFALO SEMINAR Y. 
The forty-second year. For circulars address 


Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaware Ave. 








NEw York, Long Island, Garden City. 

S. PAUL'S SCHOUL. — PREPARES 

for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 

Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped 

laboratories and gymnasium. Military drill under 

.8. Army Officer. CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 
NEw YorK, Geneva. 

ELANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


For circulars address Miss M. 8. SMART, Prin. 








‘New YorK, Kingston-on-Hudson 
*OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New Yorx, Manlius. 


4%, JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y¥. 
Regular session hoptes Sept. 15 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





NEw York, Staten Island, New Brighton. 
Ik HAWKINS TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Students received for the saummerand 
peaperes for somege. 25th year begins wont 23. 


NEw Yorx CITY, 43 West 47th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS — 
Preparatory and Prim: iry Departments. Indi- 
viaualism in educat on. Special atcention toc ollege 
preparation. Native teac hers in Modern Languages, 
Gymnasium. Aesident students, 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and Lo1s A. BANGS 
_(formerly ot ‘525 Park Avenue). 


Naw Yook Ciry, 63 Fifth Ave mee. 

WE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCES 

sors to the Misses Green). Esta lished in 1816. 
This school continues the careful tr nining and tho- 
rough instruction in every department for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 77th year 
begins October 4, 
fan New Ye RK City, Nos. 6, &, and | 10 East 53d St. 
Tuk REED SCHOOL. — BOARDING 

and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparato- 
ry, Collegiate, and Special Courses. Miss Jcuia G. 
Me: ALLISTER, Principal; Mrs. SYLVANUS ReED, Visit- 
or. Twenty-ninth year begins October 4, 1Sv2. 


Educational. 


New YORE CiTy, 6 West 48th Street. ; 
A ZsS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 


and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
~ he No more than eight pupils const.tute any 
class. 


New Yore Crty, Riverside Drive, 85tn and 
86th Streets. : 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


lyn.) 
NEw YorRK crry, 32 rand 34 East 5 Tth St. 
lv 7SS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP 
SON’S Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reo- 
pens Thursday, October 6, 18v2, 





NEW y ORK crry, 5 55 5 West 47 “th St. 

} is SGIBBONS SCHOOUOL FOR G/RLS, 
iVZ£ Saran H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 

New Yoré, Poughkeepsie. 
VASSMCALANY HOME ITNSTITUT! 
—Young ladies may take the regular graduating 
course, or prepare for coliege. Home comforts and 
care, SakRag V. H. BUTLER, Principal 
‘ NEW York, Saratoga Springs / 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINA- 
RY.—Superior facilities for the Higher Sciences, 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic 
and social culture. Sth year begins Sept.zL Ad- 
dress Cras. F, Down, Ph. D., Pres. 


New YORK, 5 ar Falls, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX.—A PROGKESSIVE 
School under Sn military system, A fitting 
school for boys. Well equipped, well endowed; fine 
grounds, $400 a year. 
REGINALD HEBER Cor, President, 
NEw Yorx, Syracuse, 500 James Street. 
Tue MIsSES GOOD YEAR'S BOARD 
ing School for Girls, under the directio. of the 
Misses Goodyear and Mr. Waiter A. Burlingame, will 
reopen Sept. 1¥, lsvz. For information address 
Miss FANNY GOODYBAR, 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


for College or Business. Summer session June 
1¥. Reopens Sept. 14; 38th year. Principal, J. M. 
FURMAN. 


New YorK, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 


surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment com 
lete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alieys, et 
horvugh preparation for college, scientific schools, 
or business. JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 
NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
INGHAM SCHVUVUL—ESTABLISEED 
in 1793.—Maj. R. Bingham, A.M., LL. D., Supt. 
Lieut. John Little, U.S.A., Prof. Military Science and 
Tactics, 
“ Bingham Schoo! stands pre*minent among South- 
ern Schools for boys, and ranks wita the best in the 
Union.” — United States Bureau of Education. 


Onto, Cincinnatt. 7 
A ISS ARMSTRONG 'S SCHOOL FOR 


limited. c Circulars sent on application. 


OxnI0, Cleveland. 
By GE FUK WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. Tawine. 


—— Columbus, 151 East Broad 
Mrs PHELPS'’S ENGLi 
Cc lassical School for Young Ladies 
vantages in Language, Literature, Mu 


tory, Physical and Social Culture. Fy All tert m bexi ns 
Sep t, ZY, Ase. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A CULLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Olid French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothicand Vid High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus compiete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn. Ma wr 
] TSS BALDWIN’S DA YY, BOARD 
F. ing, and College Preparatory School for Girle 
reopens Sept. 28. For cireular address 
Miss FLORENCE BaLpwin. 





PENNSYLV ANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
yar RFORZ COLLEGE. 
Nine miles from Philadeiphia. 
Opens 0th mo., Jist. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford 


Paswsy LVANIA, Logan. 
te "00DFIELD”™ 
Boarding School and College Preparatory 
for Young Ladies. (Hstablished Is7y¥.) Within easy 
access of Philadelphia. Iwo hoursfrom New York. 
Board and tuition $000 per annum. For illastrated 
catalogue, address 





PRINCIPAL OF “ WOODPIELD.” 


Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, | 


Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- | 


RVING INSTITUTE. — PREPARES 


AINI1 Y SCHOVUL —LUCA TION and 





Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family | 





Educational, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonts. 
WELTENHAM MITATARY. ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hilla, near 
Philadeiphia, Bound Brook route to New York, Oom- 
modious Duildings and extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to 6V boya. $550 per year: no extraa, 
Joun CaLvin Rick, A.M, Prineipel. 
PRNNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
20, 24, S45 W. Cheiten Ave 
] TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD 
4 ing and Day School.—2ith year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Kryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits t Vassar. 


ene ANTA, Philad 7 4 
Afi RADON 'S Si Lifer YOUNG 
Ladies, 4110 and 4112 Spruc e Street Mostde 
ligatful Iseation tn Philadelphi ijta year opens 
September Ji, lsv2 French, “Music. and College 
Preparatory 
Circular on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hil 
] RS. COMEGYS AND MiSS BALLS 
4 English, French, and German Boanmling-Schoel 
for young ladies reopens Sept. Js 
Students prepared for college 
outdoor exercise 


Ample grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown 

“ERMAN ZULN ACALDENM) Fon) 
TZ tablished 1760. Bight boarding pupils taken 
Ww. KeasHAW, PRD 


P rr ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St, 
M: ’ ABLES Eng , &remca, ane 
German oo arding and Day School 44th year 
Vimarnta, Ab agton 
] AXRLHA HAS INGTOSA CULLEGE 
ve and Conservatory of — Neat session 
opens Sept. 8. ISV2. Send for Catalogue 
Rev. 8 N BARKER, Pree. 


SwirzeER LAND, Zurich 
wilt be received in the family of a \ versity 
Professor Excellen. public and private schools 
musical consurvatory ; University lectures Por 


terms and particulars, address Prof. WeRNeR, 33 
West llth St. New York 


Y bee’ Bi S ZON i fii Ol 4 i OA 7% a is 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 


First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue Moses TRUS Brows, M.A., Boston, Mase. 


Teachers, etc. 


f4n WH AS IRAVELLED 
¢ Fann widely in countries outside the 
sual track of tourists has a larce amount of memo 


randaof which he seeks to make lucrative Use in the 
form of familiarly written letters to be addreased 





at stated intervais to an invalid of other person whe 
would be benefited by having their interest 
awakened and L, istained aa to some matter quite 
apart from their daily iife. Por further particulars 
address TRAY SLLRe, car ethe New York., 

HARVARD CRADUATE AND 
ao German Ph.D. of experience, wi ‘8 t> tutor 
tor ¢t 1e September examinations. Highly recom- 
mende Address H. H. B.. the | 


V4l E < RAl CATTLE (7890 DASIRES 


| 2 2 an engagement for next year as teacher of clas- 





sics. Two years’ exp: rience Add ress 
Cc. BR. Rosina, Ruskey, Dutchess Co., N. ¥ 


Y Bas. VIVRS IN THE UNIVERSI 

ty af Vermont desire ; ositions for the summer 
as tutors. Refer te Prof. J R. Wheeler, Burlington, 
Vt Acdidress SENIOR, care Jui N. ¥ 





s wa ° ‘ J r ry r 
IDUAT/: &o AND FELLOW 
iliams College wishes to tutor during the 
References. WiLtiam R. WILLIAMS, 


Williamstown, Mass 


“AALES W. STONE. Lutor for Har- 
vard, 6 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
l "ACA NCIE S! —PROF. PH VSICS AND 


Astronomy, $2,000, Prof. Chemi-try and Me- 
taliurcy, $2,000. Teacher of English in Episcopal 
beys’ school, $1,000 and home. Teacher of Science 
in Episcopal boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Two 
teachers (iadies) of Enelishin Stace Normals, $00 
and $1,200. Teacher of Vocal Music and Physical 
Culture, Swedish system (lady), for State Normal, 
$500 to $400. Are asked to name candidates for 
these places, but have no -uitable on-s to name. 
Also receive new vacancies daily. Address 

©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and Colle.e Bureau. 
Elmhurst, Lil. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
an ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Ta- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Pamilies. Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHEKS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union Square, 

e. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, and 120 outa 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, val. i00- page ener 
anual free. RETT O. Fisk & Co 


(C.mtinued on page vi.) 
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MAcMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





NOW READY: A NEW NOVEL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING ann WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,** Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the 
poems contained in * Barrack- m Ballads,’ includes a number of ballads now published for the 
first time and not included in any other collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ is issued only with the imprint of Macmillan & Co. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. Fourth Edition. Now Ready in 1 vol., Cloth, $1.00. 


Third Edition. Now Ready. Cloth, $1.00. THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
THE THREE FATES. GRIEVE. 
By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘The Witch of | By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘ Robert Els- 
Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. mere,’ etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one vol- 
**Wedonot know of an tal one to-day who can ume, 12mo, cloth, ‘gilt, $1.00. Also the Library 


e his men and aS —_ more nalvely and larger 
sweetly than does Mr. Tenderness and Edition, sngge ie: in type, on better paper. 
delicacy a are at their best, anaes every now and then 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 

one Yesmee: ot true passion. ‘The Three *“**Robert Elsmere’ and ‘David Grieve’ are 
Fates * is a delightful bit tof fiction—very elaborate | dramas of the time vitalized by the ho fears, 
as to facts, for there are many, well cut and polish- | doubts, and des; les after higher ideals 
ed—and we deem it among the cleverest romances | which areswaying the minds of men and women of 
of this season,’’—N, Y. Times. this generation.’’—New York Tribune. 





NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By Wiu1amM Winter. Uniform with the new edition of ‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


** This book, which is intended as a companion to ‘Shakespeare’s England,’ relates to the gray days 
of an American wanderer in the British Islands, and to the gold of thought and fancy that can be found 
there. Mr. Winter’s grace’ ful and meditative style in his Ea lish sketches has recommended his earlier 
volume upon (Shakespeare’s) England to many readers, who will not need urging to make the acquaintance 

is companion book, in which the traveller guides us through the quiet and romantic scenery of the 
a ees, with a mingled affection and sentiment of whici we have had no example since Irving’s 
ms ‘ation. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A New | WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Just Published. A New Novel, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


“Itisa paar piece of fiction; the greatest novel, in many respects, that has appeared within the 
decade. Read this book. For in it you will find all that —, baa 4 be said against Christianity, in 
a popular way and nego x subtile indirection or th waegy Bgen Moreover, as a mere love story, this 
novel has that charm of blended romance and reali t captheatine verisimilitude, and that nameless 
power to haunt one with its shame-tinged sorrow and’ ‘happiness which testify unmistakably of genius.”’ 
—N. Y. Independent. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 
of “ Punch.” 


By Georer Somes Layarp., With Portrait and numerous reproductions of the artist’s sketches. Royal 
8vo, $8.00. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER 
(JOHN WILKINS). 
Edited by ArTaur H. Byne and Stepsen M. Stepsens. With Illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 


** The record of a simple outdoor life full of adventures and ont in knowledge of game, dogs, and so 
on, there is a fund of enjoyment in the ‘Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper.’’—R. H. Stoddard in 
the Mail and Express. 





ADVENTURE SERIES, NEW VOLUME. 


MISSING FRIENDS. 


Being the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland, 1871-1880. With Illustrations, large 12mo, 
$1.50. 








12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Just Published. Third Edition. § Vols., $20.00, 


The Dialogues of Plato. 
Translated into English. With Analysis and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 5 vols., Revised and Corrected through- 
out. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 





Just Published. With Maps. 8vo, $2.00. 
The Barren Ground of North- 
ern Canada. 

By Warsurton Pike. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, 

$2.00. 


The Livery Companies of the 
City of London. 

Their origin, character, development, and social 
and political importance. By W. Carew Haz- 
uitr. With 2 colored Plates and numerous Il- 
lustrations. Super Royal 8vo, $10.50. 





Lancaster and York. 
A Century of English History, A. D. 1399-1485. 
By James H. Ramsay of Banff, Bart. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 2 vols., $9.00. 





Lancashire. 
Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Lro 
H. Grinpon, author of ‘Manchester Flora,’ 
* Manchester Banks and Bankers.’ 12mo. With 
many Illustrations. $2.00. 





The Atlantic Ferry. 

Its Ships, Men, and Working. By Arrnur J. Ma- 
GInnis, Member of the Institute of Naval Ar- 
chitects. Numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. 12mo, $2.00. 


Animal Coloration. 
An account of the principal facts and theories rela- 
tive to the Colours and Markings of Animals. 
By Frank E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S.E. Col- 
ored Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, $3.50. 





A New Book by Professor MASSON. 
Edinburgh Sketches and Mem- 
ories. 


By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, $3.75. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Descriptive List of New Novels for Summer Reading, which includes the latest works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
F, Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, J. Henry Shorthouse, Hon. Emily Lawless, Henry James, etc. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE culmination of absurdity in the 
conduct of a national convention seems 
unquestionably to have been reached at 
Chicago, and it fully justified the resolu- 
tion introduced by Gen. Collins of Massa- 
chusetts, that ‘‘the Democratic National 
Committee be instructed to provide in the 
next National Convention the accommo- 
dations necessary for the delegates, the 
alternates, the press, the National Com- 
mittee, and none others.” Modified into 
a recommendation instead of an instruc- 
tion, this resolution was adopted. Gen. 
Collins was also able to maintain his repu 
tation for consistency by pointing to the 
fact that he offered a similar resolu- 
tion twelve years ago. He said ‘‘ the time 
was not then ripe” for such a step, but he 
thought the events of this year’s Conven- 
tion would make everybody ready for it. 
Certainly there could not well be anything 
more ridiculous than to ask 900 delegates 
to act as a ‘‘deliberative assembly ” with 
15,000 people about and above them mak- 
ing pandemonium, and attempting to con 
trol their action by insensate howling. No 
presiding officer can keep such a mob in 
order, nor can any speaker make himself 
heard in their presence. Moreover, the 
theory that advantage can come to a can- 
didate by having a preponderance of shriek- 
ing adherents in the gallery has complete 
ly broken down. Lincoln’s nomination in 
1860 may have been aided by the great ex- 
pression of local sympathy inside the Con- 
vention, but the enthusiasm of packed gal- 
leries has since been always discounted, and 
has no effect whatever except to distract 
and exasperate the delegates. The scenes 
this year at Chicago were worse than those 
at Minneapolis only because the opportuni- 
ties for disorderand turbulence were great- 
er. Both parties ought to see the absurdity 
and indecency of present methods, and 
devise measures to make their national 
conventions more like gatherings of ra 
tional beings. 





Mr. Cleveland owed his easy victory on 
the first ballot to the support of those 
Northern States which the Democrats 
must carry in order to elect him. New 
Jersey, the one State in the North which 
has gone Democratic in every Presidential 
contest for twenty years, cast every one of 
her twenty votes for Cleveland. Michi- 
gan, which under the new district system 
is sure to choose several Democratic elec- 
tors, was unanimous for him. Indiana 
and Connecticut, which are always close 
and doubtful, were both of them solid for 
him. Illinois and Wisconsin, two of the old 
Republican States inthe West which even 





Republicans concede to be close this year, 
cast every one of their votes for Cleveland 
The same was true of New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, two corresponding States 
in the East, and four-fifths of the dele 
gates from Massachusetts were for Cleve 
land. In other words, outside of New 
York, “very State in the North which the 
Demc}auts have ever carried in a Presi- 
denti,,j contest, or stand any chance of 
carryiig now, was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the candidate who was chosen 
This is exactly the way a candidate ought 
to be selected. 


The delegation chosen by the Syracuse 
Convention accomplished the unprece 
dented result of securing its object with- 
out admission to the National Convention. 
That object was to demonstrate to the 
Democrats of the country that the 
snap convention did not represént the 
real sentiments of the Democracy of 
New York, and that’ its claim that 
Cleveland could not carry the State was 
baseless. How thoroughly the demon 
stration was made, and how effective it 
proved, is shown by the result of the first 
ballot. Whether the men who brought 
this about were actually admitted to seats 
in the Convention was a matter of no con 
sequence; and if it gives pleasure to any 
body to rejoice because they were not, 
they would be the last people in the world 
to object. 


“Oh, they have the mass-meetings and 
the brass bands, but Iam getting the dele- 
gates.” Such was the remark of David B. 
Hill in Brooklyn on the 10th of February 
last, when he was “fixing things ” for his 
snap convention. What he meant by it 
was that Cleveland had the people on his 
side, but that he (Hill) had the Machine, and 
the Machine would control the Convention. 
Mr. Hill has learned something as to the 
power of public sentiment and the weakness 
of the Machine since last February. When 
the ballot was taken, he received in the 
whole United States, outside of New York, 
the votes of only forty delegates, while 
even Boies of Iowa secured seventy-seven 
outside his own delegation. The history 
of our politics does not present a more im- 
pressive spectacle of a demagogue’s down- 
fall. Even his sole claim to distinction, 
that ‘‘I am a Democrat,” is now gone, for, 
after he had learned the will of his party, 
he persisted in an utterly undemocratic 
attempt to thwart it. Now that he is at 
last fully exposed, he is seen to be so 
weak and contemptible that the thought 
of connecting him with the Presidency 
seems an insult to common sense. 


The Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President in the campaign of 1892 is not 
so well known to the country at large as 








the gentlemen who were associated with 
Mr. Cleveland in 1888 and 1884, but no 
body could ask a better character than is 
given Mr. Stevenson by his Republican 
neighbors of Bloomington, Ill. His politi 
cal strength among those who know him 
best has been twice demonstrated by his 
election to Congress from a district which is 
normally Republican; and it was a plea 
sant feature of the reception given him on 
his return from Chicago last Friday, that 
Gen. MecNulta, the Republican whom he 
defeated in these two contests, headed the 
parade and delivered the speech of wel 
come. The local Republican newspapers 
were quite as complimentary and hearty 
Says one of them Mr. Stevenson is a 
gentleman of unimpeachable character, 
and his political friends will have no rea- 
son to apologize for him in that particu 
lar, and of him they may tell the truth, 
without shame to themselves or scandal 
to their party.” It would be unfair not to 
recognize the service rendered by Tam 
many in the Convention in preventing the 
nomination of Gray and securing that of 
Stevenson Whatever the motive, the ef 
fect was a distinct gain for the Democratic 
ticket. 


There will be 444 votes in the Electoral 
College this year, so that the successful 
candidate must secure at least 223. The 
‘solid South " casts 159, and, despite the 
talk about two or three of these States be 
ing doubtful, nobody whose judgment is 
worth anything doubts that the Force Bill 
issue will carry every one for the Demo 
cratic candidate. New Jersey's 10 may be 
counted with equal confidence on the 
Same side The Ly troit Tribu ne, the lead 
ing Republican organ of Michigan, admits 
that the Democrats will get at least four 
votes from that State. This makes 175 
which may be called “sure.” Connecticut 
and Indiana would add 6 and 15 respect 
ively, making 194, and New York's 36 
would carry the total up to 2380, or seven 
more than a majority. The Republicans are 
relatively better off than before by reason 


| of the admission of the new States and 


the changes in older States caused by the 
reapportionment, but the combination of 
1876 and 1884 would carry the day again 
in 1892. There are chances for Cleveland 
this vear in other States which no Demo- 
cratic candidate has had in previous years, 
and it is possible that he might lose New 
York and still carry the country; but in 
all probability New York will again be, as 
so often before, ‘‘ the pivotal State.” 


In the course of his eulogy on the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, in his reply to the notification 
of his renomination, President Harrison 
spoke of the increased exports to nations 
concerned in the reciprocity treaties. Of 
this very increase it is instructive to notice 
that the Acting Secretary of State, in a 
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report submitted to the Senate on the 
day of the President's speech, observes 
that ‘‘it is scarcely just to measure, as 
it is useless to conjecture, the results that 
have, or may, come from the advantages 
afforded by the reciprocity negotia- 
tions.” These are at least the words 
of a practical student; but President Har- 
rison hampers himself by no such quali- 
fications. A brief study of the facts would 
bave taught the President that the in- 
crease in our export trade with these re- 
ciprocity nations was almost exactly 3 per 
cent. of the increase in the year’s to- 
tal exports. In other words, the nations 
with which we have no reciprocity treaties 
have increased their imports from the 
United States in almost exactly the same 
measure as the nations now revelling in 
such treaties. The fact is, however, that 
the President was talking of meat and 
breadstuff exports. His assertion, there- 
fore, amounts to this: that our huge-ex- 
ports of produce this season, and the higher 
prices paid to the farmers, are the direct re- 
sults of the late protectionist legislation. 
Well-meaning but hasty reasoners have 
been ascribing the strangely distributed 
harvest of 1891, to which our enormous ex- 
ports were due, to the vagaries of nature or 
the dispensation of Providence. Mr. Harri- 
son brushes aside such notions in a single 
sentence. The great American harvest of 
1891 and the great grain export wera, in his 
view, due to one factor only—the McKinley 
Bill. When it is added that the ‘‘numerous 
reciprocal trade agreements” under the 
McKinley Bill, to whose auspicious agency 
Mr. Harrison traces so many blessings, 
went into effect, forthe most part, some six 
months after the harvest of 1891 was 
gathered, astonishment grows into some- 
thing like adoration. 





There seems to be a peculiar fate at- 
taching to President Harrison’s messages 
relating to international disputes. They 
immediately excite a controversy over the 
question whether a satisfactory answer 
from the foreign country was not actually 
in Washington at the time the message 
was sent in. In the Chilian intrigue, if 
the apology from Chili was not in the 
President's hands when he sent his war- 
like message to Congress, it was only be- 
cause the telegraph could not work fast 
enough to get it there. And now, imme- 
diately after his message calling for 
retaliation on Canada, the report comes 
from Ottawa that a reply from the 
Canadian Government was in Wash- 
ington at the time. This is indignantly 
denied at the White House: the Canadian 
communication was not received, it is 
virtuously said, until some hours after the 
message was sent to the Senate. It must 
be admitted that the ‘‘ just in time ”’ cha- 
racter of the message is thereby fully vin- 
dicated. But it must occur to the Presi- 
dent that it would have been better if he 
had waited for the promised communica- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that 





his call for retaliation was at once pro- 
nounced to be silly by the chief organ of 
his party, edited by his associate on the 
Republican ticket. 





The letter of the counsel of the Produce 
Exchange to that body on a phase of the 
Anti-Option Bill now before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, ought to enlist 
against that measure the sympathy and 
active work of the large and ir,Portant 
grocery and provision trades, ‘w ‘lesale 
and retail. Almost all grocers sell la F, pork, 
bacon, and other edible products of swine. 
Every day, wholesalers sell to retail grocers 
and provision dealers, and these to custo- 
mers, hog products which they have not 
in their possession. In fact, it is the com- 
mon custom in all trades to contract to 
deliver small quantities of goods which 
the sellers do not own at time of sale. 
In every such case of future sales of 
grain or hog products the traders would 
be brought under the Anti-Option Bill if 
it becgme a law. If a grocer at the 
time of such “future” sale had a 
contract with bona-fide owners of lard 
or pork to supply him with the quantities 
needed for his trade, such a grocer would 
have to procure an expensive license for so 
doing, and would be compelled to keep a 
record of his transactions which ‘nust be 
open to the inspection of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. If, on the other hand, 
a grocer should sell lard or pork which 
he at the time of sale did not own 
or had not contracted for with some 
bona-fide owner, then the penalties of 
the Hatch Bill would apply, and they 
are so heavy as to mean ruin to the 
ordinary dealer, including fine and impris- 
onment. The effect would be the same if 
the salesmen of any wholesale house 
should happen to sell hog products to re- 
tail dealers when their firm at the 
time did not have the goods on hand. 
With such absurd and ruinous provisions, 
it may be expected that the grocery and 
provision trade, jobbers and retailers, will 
make their influence felt against the pro- 
posed legislation. 





We recently animadverted on a decision 
of the Board of General Appraisers assess- 
ing duties upon old books that had been 
newly rebound, on the ground that a con- 
struction of paragraph 512 of the free list, 
as amended by the McKinley Act, render- 
ed old books, bound or rebound within 
twenty years, liable to duty. We are glad 
to note that in asuit brought to recover 
duty paid under this ruling, the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts decided, on June 
2, in favor of the plaintiff. The 
paragraph in question reads: ‘‘ Books, 
engravings, photographs, bound or un- 
bound etchings, maps, and charts, which 
shall have been printed and bound or 
manufactured more than twenty years at 
the date of importation.” Judge Put- 
nam, who rendered the decision of the 





court, seems to hold the opinion we pre- 
viously expressed, that the inserted itali- 
cized words were intended to remove the 
doubt cast upon the Treasury Department 
rulings which held that unbound books 
were not entitled to free entry, by the 
opinion of the Attorney-General to the 
contrary. He says: 


“*It is my belief that the change in the 
phraseology which appears in the Act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, paragraph 512, so far as it reaches 
the present case, should be construed as in- 
tended to remove this doubt, and to make cer- 
tain that the general policy concerning this 
subject-matter was not extenided as the opi- 
nion of the Attorney - General permitted.’’ 
‘‘This wa;,’’ he continues, ‘‘ perha s, sought 
to be accomplished by striking out the comma 
after ‘unbound ’—for whatever such striking 
out might be worth—so as, perhaps, to make 
that word limit what followed it, and not 
what preceded. It was reached effectually 
and certainly by inserting ‘bound or’ after 
the words ‘ printed and.’ The present para- 
graph 512 is therefore to be construed distribu- 
tively, the words ‘ printed and bound’ refer- 
ring to whatever should be bound to complete 
it as an article of merchandise, and ‘ printed’ 
and ‘manufactured’ to everything else. I 
discover no evidence of any other change of 
nwo gi purpose so far as relates to printed 

ooks. 





Judge Putnam holds that in the case of 
books which have been bound more than 
twenty years before importation, ‘‘as books 
of like character are usually bound before 
being offered for sale,” such books are en- 
titled to free entry as complying with the 
precise terms of the present statute; and 
as to books rebound he adds: ‘I would 
regard them as entitled to free entry, even 
though it also appeared that,in consequence 
of accident or ordinary use, they had 
needed and received repairs in all 
respects equal in extent to new and ori- 
ginal binding.” It is understood that the 
Treasury Department has already notified 
Custom-house officials that they are to be 
governed by this decision; so it is to be 
presumed that there will be no further 
assessment of duty on old books on the 
score of new binding. But how the deci- 
sion is to apply in the case, for example, 
of books printed more than twenty years 
and kept in the original sheets until short- 
ly before importation, and then newly 
bound, it is difficult to see; and on whom 
is the burden of proof as to the facts in 
the case, the importer or the United 
States ? 





Protection, like negro slavery, is a prin- 
ciple which cannot be allowed to stand 
still. Once conceded to be right in itself, 
the one movement, as was the case with 
the other, is morally bound to be advanced 
into new fields and carried to its remotest 
logical extremes. The manufacturers 
of Australia have discovered another 
possible step in the logical _ series. 
Bitter complaint has lately arisen 
among the Melbourne manufacturers of 
flour,tallow, leather, and preserved meats, 
that the ‘‘raw material” of their industry 
is exported to foreign countries, there to 
be turned into the finished commodity. 
The manufacturers protest that if the 
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farmers and cattlemen were compelled to 
bring their product to local manufac- 
turers instead of sending them to foreign- 
ers, local business would be enlarged and 
thousands of Australians be employed 
in making the flour and tallow and 
leather which are now turned out 
by the pauper labor of England. On 
this ground, they have begun by demand- 
ing, at a public mass-meeting, that the 

. Victorian Government levy an export duty 
of one penny a pound on raw sheepskins. 
The demand of the tanners will naturally 
be echoed, as applied to their own com- 
modities, by the millers and the grocers; 
and inasmuch as Victoria is not, like the 
United States, hampered by a constitu- 
tional prohibition of export duties, it is 
hard to see how a protectionist Legislature 
can consistently refuse the demand. In- 
deed, the arguments in favor of the export 
tariff sound like an extract from a McKin- 
ley debate. Not one protectionist catch- 
word is missing, from the ‘“ pauper labor 
of Europe” to ‘‘ Australian markets for 
Australian workmen.” This isonly afresh 
illustration of the fact that protectionist 
fallacies are best exposed by pushing the 
principle to its logical extreme. 





The election address which Mr. Glad- 
stone has issued puts home rule for Ire- 
land in the foremost place. This could 
hardly be avoided, but in England, as in 
this country, the matter has lost some of 
its interest. No question can occupy the 
attention of the public for a very long time 
without becoming tiresome, and the Irish 
question has for a number of years given 
rise to a prodigious amount of discussion. 
But, whether the English people are tired 
of it or not, it is really the only question 
upon which the parties can divide. There 
are many subjects upon which action would 
probably be taken by the Liberals which 
the Conservatives would condemn, and 
vice versa, but these subjects are for the 
most part of no national importance, and 
could hardly bring about a change of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Gladstone criticises the Eng- 
lish Local-Government Bill and the bill in- 
tended to encourage the growth of a class 
of peasant proprietors, known as _ the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill; but even in re- 
gard to these measures the differences be- 
tween the parties relate to matters of detail. 
Upon the proposed law making eight hours 
the universal day of labor Mr. Gladstone is 
rather non-committal, but reminds the 
working-classes that their true strength, 
after all, is closely connected with personal 
liberty. He speaks favorably of the pay- 
ment of members of Parliament who re- 
present these classes, and if this means 
their payment by the Government, it is 
very significant of democratic progress. 
But the report leaves it uncertain whether 
Mr. Gladstone did more than approve the 
practice already established, in accordance 
with which the miners have raised a salary 
for their member by voluntary contribu- 
tion. 
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The general reduction of the rate of in 
terest has been taken advantage of by the 
British Government in making a new con- 
tract with the Bank of England. By the 
terms of this contract the Government 
will save about £45,700 a year, a reduc- 
tion which some of the Bank directors 
complain of as extortionate, and which in 
fact amounts to *¢ of 1 percent. on the 


Bank’s capital But this complaint, 
while natural, is not well grounded, 
for there is no reason why the Bank 


should not accept 2° per cent. instead of 
3 per cent. on the Government debt of 
£11,000,000, smcee all the other creditors 
of the State have accepted a like reduc 
tion, and this difference in interest ac 
counts for more than half the saving. 
After 1903 it is further provided that the 
rate shall be only 24g per cent., but 
if this is not satisfactory to the Bank, 
the Government may continue the loan 
at 23; per cent. or pay the debt, 
at its option. The rest of the reduction 
is in the allowances to the Bank for various 
financial services, which allowances are 
deemed still sufficiently liberal by the 
Economist. It must not be forgotten that 
the Bank derives an annual profit of some 
thing like £100,000 from the privilege of 
issuing its notes against the debt of the 
Government, -and that it has no legal 
claim to the perpetuation of this privilege 
beyond the periods from time to time 
agreed upon. 


The interview with Prince Bismarck 
published by the Neue Freie Presse of Vi 
enna is accepted as authentic by the 


German newspapers, whose comments on | 
| but the extraordinary rise during the last 


it are naturally severe. There has seldom 
been so much washing of domestic linen 
before the public eye. Not only does the 
ex-Chancellor in this interview disparage 
his successor, but he affirms that Germa 
ny has incurred the ill will of Rus 
sia by his (Bismarck’s) removal from 
office. It follows from this that nobody 
but Bismarck could insure the peace of 
Europe—a conclusion from which the 
Prince does not shrink. The peace of 
Europe may be preserved without him by 
arun of luck, but there can be nothing 
like a guarantee of it. ‘“‘They reckon 
ill who leave me out,” is the burden of 


his song. The Tageblatt of Leipzig is 
right in saying that Bismarck when 
in office hunted men to their ruin for 


saying far less than he has said in this in 
terview. The Freisinnige journals, on the 
other hand, say that if it be true that the 
Czar is less friendly to Germany than 
he was during the Bismarck régime, Ger- 
many is now more united and self-reliant, 
and therefore better 
enemies. The 


to meet her 
will certainly 


able 
interview 


make the barrier between Bismarck and 
the Emperor impassable, and will reconcile 
most of the Prince’s former supporters to 
his retirement from political life; for such 
a publication cannot be counted patriotic. 





It may be all true, but it is certainly dis- 
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Indeed, it is hard to imagine a 
more disquieting communication coming 
froma person not charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of office. 


turbing. 


The three per cent. bonds of the French 
Republic, commonly known as rentes, 
have risen to par, and the French papers 
are naturally expressing much pleasure at 


this evidence of the credit of the Gov- 


ernment. It was in ISM that the three 
per cent. renfe was introduced, when 
it sold for 75, and soon after fell to 


60, but rose in 1829 to 80. The revolution 
of 18380 sent it down again to 60, but the 
conservative Government of Louis Philippe 
caused it to appreciate steadily until about 
1846, when it sold at S4 
1848 drove the price down to 30, but it 
struggled up to 56, and the establishment 
of the Empire caused a bound upward to 75 
in 1852 and 79 in 1853. Yet after this the 
Empire seems to have lacked credit, for the 
rente ranged 70 for a 
number of Just before the war 
with Prussia, when there was for a short 
time a belief that peace was assured, the 
price of 75 was attained, but the disaster 
of 1870 reduced it to 32 in October of that 
From that time on, the apprecia 
tion has been the whole steady, 
but the expenditure of 
the Government evidently caused alarm, 
forfrom SSin 1881 it fell to 78 in 1884, 
It thus appears that it has risen 20 franca 
in less than eight years, and during the 
last three years alone the has 
been 15 per These fluctuations 
constitute a of the 
of France, 


The revolution of 


between 60 and 


years, 


vear. 
upon 
enormous 


rise 

cent 
miniature history 
course political events in 
few years, we apprehend, is due mainly to 
causes that have affected the rate of inte 
rest the world over, although due in part 
to certain financial measures adopted by 
the French Government. 


There is a brilliant opening for a quo- 
rum-counter in the Brazilian Congress 
which it would be well worth the while of 
ex- Speaker Reed, in his present condition 
of political disinterestedness, to consider. 
The Congress should have met on May 3, 
but took things easy and did not attempt a 
session before the 12th. Even then no 
quorum was present. That state of things 
continued for five successive days. Finally, 
on the 18th, the legal number was got 
together and organization was par- 
tially effected, but the quorum imme 
diately disappeared, and it was not until 
nearly a month after the date fixed by 
law that Congress was ready for business. 
Various feeble excuses were presented, 
such as the fact that the President had 
exiled and imprisoned so many Congress- 
men that it was difficult to geta quorum, 
but we are sure that a good energetic Czar 
for Speaker would have figured out a 
“potential” quorum even under such 
discouraging circumstances. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S CANDIDACY. 
THE nomination of Mr. Cleveland is the 
most encouraging political event which 
has occurred in this country since the war. 
In many respects it resembles the second 
nomination of Lincoln, for, like that, it has 
been compelled by the people in spite of 
the combined opposition of the professional 
politicians, Every patriotic American, 
no matter what his political affiliations 
may be, has reason to rejoice over it, 
for it is at once a triumph for our 
methods of selecting Presidential candi- 
dates, and an immediate and, we trust, 
permanent uplifting of the level of our 
political discussion. It gives assurance 
that the campaign before us will be 
one of the most creditable ever conducted 
in this country. The nomination of no 
other Democratic candidate could have 
brought this about, for, without dispa- 
raging any of those who were mention- 
ed in opposition to Mr. Cleveland, it is to 
be said that his personal character stands 
for more, in the estimation of the people, 
than that of any other American of his 
time. 

Mr. Cleveland is, in fact, the candidate 
of the people, as Lincoln was, and as 
Washington and Jackson had been before 
him, He has done nothing to secure the 
nomination, but many things which seem- 
ed certain in the eyes of time-servers and 
trimmers to deprive him of all chance of 
obtaining it. He has been a private citizen 
for four years, going into private life 
after a defeat which he had brought upon 
himself and his party by his own delibe- 
rate act. In his retirement he made a pub- 
lic deliverance on a burning question of 
the day in which he placed himself square- 
ly in opposition to what was generally 
believed to be an overwhelming majority 
of his party. Yet because he was honest 
and courageous, both in the step which cost 
him a reélection and in the subsequent 
public utterance, he has accomplished 
the seemingly miraculous feat of con- 
verting his party, in practically solid mass, 
to his way of thinking. He is to-day not 
merely its nominee, but its platform. He 
has brought it to his position both on the 
tariff and on silver, and in doing this has 
performed a service of inestimable value 
to the country. 

Especially is this true of the silver 
question. When he wrote his letter to 
the Cooper Institute meeting in Febru- 
ary, 1891, it was known that the huge 
Democratic majority in the new Congress 
was overwhelmingly in favor of free and 
unlimited silver coinage, and there seemed 
to be no possibility of defeating the pas- 
sage of a free-coinage bill when that Con- 
gress should assemble in the following De- 
cember. Mr. Cleveland, by putting him- 
self in direct and open opposition to this 
majority, was supposed by many observers 
to have ended his political career. It is 
now plain that he saved the coun- 
try from the most baleful financial blun- 
der which has ever threatened it, and 
saved his party also from the consequen- 
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ces of such a blunder. He stopped 
the passage of the Free-Coinage Bill in 
Congress, and has now stopped his party 
from the further consideration of such a 
bill by bringing it squarely upon a plat- 
form which, in plain and unmistakable 
language, binds it against free and un- 
limited silver coinage. These are the ser- 
vices and achievements which make all 
honest men of both parties speak with re- 
spect of Mr. Cleveland’s character, and 
which make his candidacy an honor to his 
party and to American politics. They will 
constitute his chief strength in the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

There could be no stronger evidence of 
the public value of his nomination than is 
found in the tributes which his political 
opponents pay to it. ‘‘ We do not,” 
says the Philadelphia Press, ‘‘ under- 
estimate Mr. Cleveland’s strength. We 
are not unmindful that he has won a large 
measure of confidence in his personal rec- 
titude and purposes. He is a worthy ad- 
versary, and insures a battle of principles 
and not of personalities.” ‘‘ Republicans do 
not underrate Mr. Cleveland,” says the Re- 
publican candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
‘No Republican will disparage either his 
strength, his sincerity, or his charac- 
ter. His nomination will make it sure 
that we shall have a clean canvass of 
discussion and not of vituperation. I 
do not believe that Mr. Cleveland is as 
strong as he was in '84, nor even as 
strong asin 88. Yet I think he enjoys 
more of the respect of his opponents than 
he ever did before. And the devotion of 
his followers is such that they will surely 
give us a very hard fight.” To these 
high testimonies from representative Re- 
publican authorities in the East are to 
be added equally flattering ones from 
similar authorities in the West. The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘There is a 
universal respect for Mr. Cleveland as a 
man having convictions that he will not 
sacrifice for his personal aggrandizement. 
We believe that a large majority of the 
voters of the United States consider the 
economic opinions of Mr. Cleveland to be 
ill-grounded, but we feel sure that a ma- 
jority of the people feel more kindly 
towards a man who honestly believes in 
that which is untrue, than a man who 
would conceal his own belief and suppress 
that of his party for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the voters.” Surely the nomination 
of such a candidate, against the power of 
the political machines of his party and with- 
out the aid of a particle of patronage of 
any kind, is an achievement which should 
inspire new faith in the capacity of the 
people of this country for popular govern- 
ment. No demagogue ever had a sup- 
port capable of accomplishing a result 
like this, which has been won by simple 
adherence to common honesty and impli- 
cit trust in the ‘“ brave old wisdom of sin- 
cerity.” 

Whatever the result of the election, the 
action of both National Conventions com- 
bines to assure us a campaign of rational 
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discussion, in which an intelligent citizen 
can join without loss of either temper or 
self-respect. Both political parties have 
succeeded in showing that they are strong- 
er than their self-elected bosses, and are 
not afraid to go forward in defiance of the 
latter’s wishes. It will not be wise for 
either party to calculate upon much help 
for its candidate from the treachery of 
these baffled and defeated political gam- 
blers in the other. This is to be an elec- 


tion in which “treachery ” and “ knifing ” ” 


will play no decisive parts. Both parties 
are threatened about equally, and the 


harm which one suffers is likely to be 


counterbalanced pretty evenly by that of 
the other. When the time to vote comes, 
we shall take the ballot for the first 
time in our history in absolute secrecy, and 
more free from corrupting and contami- 
nating influences than ever before. All 
this is as encouraging as it is gratifying 
to every American who loves his coun- 
try and has her welfare at heart. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


THE two planks in the platform adopted 
by the Democratic Convention last week 
which will above all others fix the at- 
tention of the country are those on the tariff 
and on silver. Thecorresponding parts of 
the Republican platform were regarded 
with equal propriety as the vital articles 
of the Republican profession of political 
faith. About them will rage the battle in 
the next four months. The other planks 
are of minor or local importance. Our 
first comments will therefore be upon the 
remarkable utterances of the Democratic 
party on the questions of tariff taxation 
and the currency. 

The tariff plank may justly be called 
remarkable both on account of its tenor 
and the manner of itsadoption. Itsquare- 
ly toes the mark on the great issue that 
now divides parties in this country. With- 
out any circumlocutions or ambiguities, it 
declares protective legislation to be class 
legislation, the ‘‘ robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American people for the bene- 
fit of the few.” All the vain qualifications 
about “ incidental protection ” and ‘‘ wise 
adjustments ” are for ever abandoned, and 
the flat-footed demand is made that tariff 
taxes ‘‘shall be limited to the necessities of 
the Government when honestly and econo- 
mically administered.” Moreover, this 
‘‘fundamental principle of the Demo- 
cratic party” is wisely based upon the de- 
nial of any constitutional power in the 
Federal Government to levy protective 
taxes. This is simply appealing to the 
underlying idea of all free government— 
equality before the law. Whatever a 
partisan Supreme Court may have decided 
or may yet decide on this question, it will 
remain an ineradicable conviction of the 
mass of the people that to interpret into the 
Constitution the right of one class to en- 
rich itself at the expense of another, 
is possible only through legal jugglery, 
and is in defiance of the principles of 
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equality and even-handed justice on which 
our Government was founded. 

Thesé clear and fearless declarations on 
the tariff show that the Democratic party 
has at last found its voice. They in- 
volve a more direct and profound compre- 
hension of the inherent injustice of pro 
tection than has ever found expression in 
any party platform in thiscountry. The 
Democratic party of the forties boldly op- 
posed Whig protectionism, it is true, but 
Whig protectionism was free trade itself 
beside the monstrosities that have since 
fastened themselves on our laws in 
the name of protection. The Democratic 
platform of 1876 declared for a tariff for 
revenue only, but that was only a minor 
incident of the campaign at the time, as 
the tariff was not then an issue. Republi- 
can State conventions of the period adopt- 
ed the same plank without debate. But 
within the last few years the issue has 
been coming to the front as the arrogant 
demands of tariff beneficiaries and the 
wrongs inflicted upon the people under 
the guise of protection have become more 
evident. The Democratic party has been 
headed right for the past three Presiden- 
tial campaigns, and has declared its posi- 
tion in steadily clearer and more cou- 
rageous tones. This year it comes out into 
the open, gives over futile dallying with 
protection, which it has at last found out 
to be wholly and altogether ‘‘a fraud,” 
and forces the fighting on the entire dis- 
honest system. 

It is remarkable that this outspoken 
plank was put into the platform by the 
body of the delegates against the wishes 
of the majority of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. The plank originally reported 
by that Committee was well enough in its 
main positions, feebly expressed though 
they were in comparison with the form of 
words finally chosen, but was guilty of the 
incredible stupidity of dragging after it an 
explanatory appendix in which the old pro- 
tection devil could easily shelter himself. 
This was entirely to mistake the temper of 
the Convention. The timidity of other 
years clung to the Committee, but the mass 
of the delegates flung it off completely. 
They had just been cheering Chairman 
Wilson's hot denunciations of ‘‘law-made 
wealth,” and were in no mood to listen to 
shuffling words about ‘‘industries that have 
come to rely upon legislation.” With a 
better sense of the righteousness of their 
cause than many of their leaders, and with 
a better, because more instinctive, appre- 
ciation of the course to which the party is 
led by political wisdom as well as political 
honor, they insisted upon for ever renounc- 
ing the protection devil and all his works. 


The silver plank is of great importance, 





though it will probably play but a small 


part in the canvass. 
been of chief importance. If the Demo 
steep place into the sea of free silver, into 
which it seemed bent on plunging six or 
even three months ago, nothing that it 
could have said about the tariff could 


It might easily have | 
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have saved it. But it has wrought out 
for itself a great deliverance, and made a 
currency plank which will leave wholly 
on its side whatever advantage is to be 
gained from discussing the silver issue in 
the campaign. For there can be no ques- 
tion among honest men that the Demo- 
cratic plank on silver is infinitely better 
than the Republican. The latter is ad 
mitted by the Tribune to be capable 
of meaning free coinage of silver; and 
Senator Teller says it does mean that, and 
accepts it as satisfactory for that reason. 
No one can say the same of the Democratic 
position, which is that ‘‘the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals must be of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value.” Those 
Republican organs in the East which have 
been dismayed at the ‘‘straddle” of 
their own party on the silver question, 
and have been comforting themselves with 
the thought that the Democrats would be 
guilty of a worse one, will see that word 
intrinsic, and at once conclude that free 
coinage is not an issue. 

We think ourselves that it will be but a 
minor issue; but whatever fighting there is 
on it, and whatever votes on it are gained 
in doubtful States, will prove to be to the 
advantage of the Democrats. They have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations 
on this point, and will strengthen the 
faith of thinking mer in the safety of the 
republic by the new proof they have given 
of the power of argument and education 
to break down and destroy a threatening 
popular delusion. 


IS PROTECTION GAINING GROUND ? 
THE platform adopted by the Republican 
party reaitirms the ‘‘ American doctrine of 
Protection,” and calls attention to its 
growth abroad. It is hardly necessary to 
say that neither in the theories of protec 
tion expounded in this country, nor in the 
attempted application of these theories in 
tariffs, is there anything distinctively Ame 
rican. There ts not an argument advanced 
in support of these theories that has not 
been urged almost from the beginning of 
time, or that will not, we fear, be heard till 
the crack of doom. The fear of foreign con 
tamination constitutes a large part of early 
religion, the jealousy of strangers is the 
distinguishing feature of early politics, 
and the prevention of competition has been 
the end and aim of most commercial regu 
lation and legislation from the dawn of 
history to the present day. The Phoenicians, 
the first people to engage extensively in 
manufacturing and commerce of which 
history has given us much record, were 
10ted for the savage spirit with which they 


| attacked those who interfered with their 


monopoly, and Pericles called the atten 
tion of the Athenians to the fact that they 


| were the only people who allowed foreign- 
cratic party had run violently down a | 


Even in 
England protective duties existed down 
to 1860, and the policy of free trade has 
never been acceptable to a considerable 
portion of her people. 


ers free access to their markets 
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But, disregarding the *‘ question- begging 
epithet ’ American, let us inquire whether 
infact protection is growing abroad. As 
to England, attempts have been made and 
will continue to be made in this country 
to represent Lord Salisbury’s speech as sig 
nifying a change in public sentiment if not 
in commercial policy. But as the comment 
of the Enghsh press reaches us we are 
struck with the unanimity with which the 
doctrine of the Speer h is condemned It 
finds approval only among inveterate pro 
tectionists, and is condemned even by most 
of these as injudicious and inopportune, 
Moreover, it has directed attention to the 
history of the free-trade movement, with 
the result not only of showing the vast gain 
which it has brought to England, but also of 
exhibiting Lord Salisbury’s blunders and 
misrepresentations of history with such 
clearness as to make his position extreme 
ly humiliating. It will not be foreign to 
the purpose to review some of the evidence 
upon this subject 

‘Forty or fifty years ago,” says Lord 
Salisbury, ‘“‘everybody beliewed that free 
trade had conquered the world, and they 
prophesied that every nation would follow 
the example of England, and give itself 
up to absolute free trade But England 
does not now enjoy absolute free trade 
and certainly did not enjoy anything of 
the kind in t842.) Even in 1832 many pro 
tective duties were in force. The example 
of England at that time, therefore, was 
merely of a tendency away from protece- 
tion, and, moreover, this example was gene 
rally followed. Furthermore, nobody be 
heved at the period referred to that free 
trade had conquered the world, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that nowhere in the 


world did it prevail, As to prophecies, it 


| may be granted that Mr. Cobden indulged 


in some that were highly optimistic, but 
what is hoped for by an enthusiastic re- 


former is not accurately described as 
the prophecy of everybody. The Anti 
Corn-Law League in England was made 
upof members of the middle class and the 
more intelligent workmen, and it would 
be more nearly correct to say that forty or 
tifty years ago ‘“‘everybody,” of social 
consequence at least, detested its motives 
and disbelieved its prophecies 

Upon this point it will be instructive to 
make some quotations, which we take from 
an admirable work just published by Cas 


sell & Co., entitled ‘Industrial Freedom,’ 


| by B. R. Wise, formerly Attorney-General 
| of New South Wales. 


In 1887 Mr. John 
Bright wrote to Mr. Wise: 


‘IT never beld the opinion that the reform 
the tariff would be at once followed by a 
like change of policy in other countries. If 
Mr. Cobden expressed such an opinion, of 
which [have no recollection, 1 can only say 
that he bad more faith in the common sense 
of other nations than | had. Further, 
I would assert without fear of error that 
our adherence to our free-trade policy is 
the more necessary and advantageous to 
us, seeing that other countries have not yet 
followed our example. Surely, if other nations 
injure us by their highduties, it would be no 
compensation to us to put difficulties in the 
way of our buying what we want. It would 
be better if we were free to buy and to sell, but 


of 
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to make it difficult to buy by high dutiesin our 
tariff, because foreign tariff makes it difficult 
to sell, seems to me an idea that can only be en- 
tertained by men who are totally unable to 
reason. 


In 1846 Sir R. Peel said in the House of 
Commons, in a speech on the Corn Laws: 








‘*T fairly avow to you that, in making this 
great reduction upon the import of articles— 
the produce and manufacture of foreign coun- 
tries—I have no guarantee to give vou that 
other countries will immediately tollow our 
example. I give you that advantage in the ar- 

ment. earied with our long and unavail- 

efforts to enter into satisfactory commer- 
cial treaties with other nations, we have 
resolved at length to consult our own interests, 
and not to punish those other countries for the 
wrong they do us in continuing their high 
duties upon the importation of our products 
and manufactures continuing high duties 
ourselves. . . . ou may, therefore, say 
in opposition to the present plan, What is 
this superfluous liberality, that you are 
going todo away with all these duties, and 
yet you expect peg 2 in return? I 
may, perhaps, be told that many foreign 
countries, since the former relaxation of duties 
on our part—foreign countries which have 
benefited by our relaxation—have not followed 
our example; nay, have not only not followed 
our example, but have actually applied to the 
importatien of British goods higher rates of 
duties than formerly. I quite admit it. I 
ee you all the benefit of that argument. .. . 
ut what has been the result upon the amount 
of your exports? You have defied the regula- 
tions of those countries. Your expert trade 
has enormously increased.’’ | 


In 1849, Mr. Disraeli having laid down 
the same dogma that Lord Salisbury has 
just announced, ‘that you cannot fight 
hostile tariffs with free imports,” Peel re- 
plied: ‘‘I so totally dissent from that as- 
sumption that I maintain that the best 
way to compete with hostile tariffs is to 
encourage free imports.” It would be 
easy to multiply these quotations, but 
we have said enough to show that 
the protectionist arguments of to-day 
are the same as of old, that the agitation 
of ‘‘ reciprocity” is but the stirring up of 
a theory deliberately abandoned when 
free trade was introduced, and that pro- 
tection has gained ground in England only 
in the sense that ignorance is constantly 
gaining ground from education, which is 
won back again as knowledge is increased. 
As to commercial legislation on the Conti- 
nent, we can only say on this occasion 
that the present tendency is decidedly to- 
wards freer trade. 








ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


THE impression has generally prevailed 
that the great increase of taxation in 
Italy has been caused by the enormous ar- 
mament required by the conditions of the 
Triple Alliance. This impression is de- 
clared to be incorrect by Sig. Crispi, who 
contributes an article upon the subject 
to the July number of the North 
American Review. He points out that it 
was but a generation ago that nearly the 
whole of Italy was under the rule of 
despotisms of the most reactionary charac- 
ter. The material progress which dis- 
tinguishes this century had under these 
governments scarcely begun, while it is 
notorious that the expenditure of money 
for the education of the common people 
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would. have been regarded by most of them 
as an act of suicidal madness. Such rail- 
roads as were constructed were principal- 
ly for strategic purposes, the highways 
were neglected, telegraphs had scarcely 
been introduced, and free communication 
and progress in general were discouraged 
as having a dangerous tendency to lead to 
free thought and free speech. 

When the new kingdom was created, 
therefore, it was far behind in the in- 
dustrial race. What other countries had 
begun in 1830 it had to begin in 1860, and 
the expenditure of two generations has 
been crowded into the lifetime of one. 
Thus in 1861 Italy had but 2,561 kilometres 
of railroad, while she has now 15,600, but 
at an increased expense of 4,300 millions 
francs. In like manner what we should 
call the ‘River and Harbor Bill” 
demands three times what was wanted 
in 1862, and has consumed extraordinary 
appropriations amounting to 678 millions of 
francs during the last decade. Public edu- 
cation, too, has had to be dealt with from 
the foundation up, and in many ways the 
backward condition of the country has 
had to be remedied at great expense. 

Signor Crispi, however, makes very lit- 
tle of this argument. In point of fact, it 
would be to a considerable extent irrele- 
vant to the question of the financial 
policy of the Government, because pri- 
vate enterprise would have furnished 
the railroads at far less cost than the 
State. English capital rejoices to pour 
itself forth in waste places, and the 
money that has with some trepidation 
been risked in South America, would have 
been spent most gladly in furnishing Italy 
with a complete network of railways. 
Abandoning this argument, therefore, Si- 
gnor Crispi endeavors to show that the poli- 
tical situation, not the Triple Alliance, 
compelled Italy to spend enormous sums 
for military purposes, and that it is this 
expenditure which has embarrassed her 
finances. 

This situation, according to Sig. Crispi, 
required arming with a view to resisting 
attack from France and Austria. These 
Powers, he says, have more than once 
sought to dominate Italy. But he fails to 
answer the question, Will they do so 
hereafter? The answer to this question 
shows the folly of the Italian policy. Eng- 
land is exposed to attack all over the 
world, and a powerful armament is a ne- 
cessity for her if she is to maintain her 
position. Austria is obliged to be in readi- 
ness for a Russian attack, and Germany 
for an attack from both Russia and France. 
But Italy is protected not only by nature, 
but by.the public sentiment of the world. 
Her territory is defined by the language of 
its inhabitants and by the mountains and 
the seas that enclose it. No Power de- 
sires to annex any of her provinces, and 
none has any wish to attack her. She is 
as secure without a soldier as with an 
enormous army. Perhaps she is more se- 
cure, for, as the recent experience of the 
United States has shown, people who 





come into possession of military appliances 
are anxious to put them to the test of prac- 


tice. Itis true that a certain rancor to- ° 


ward Italy has prevailed in France because 
Italy did not hasten to her assistance 
in 1870, but this rancor is not enough to 
make the French commit the folly of try- 
ing to dismember Italy; and unless they 
attempt that, there is no reason why Italy 
should keep in arms. Most of this rancor, 
indeed, is due to Italy’s militant attitude 
and to its entering the Triple Alliance. 
While it may be true, as Sig. Crispi says, 
that ‘‘it occurs to no one in old and tur- 
bulent Europe that the nation should dis- 
arm,” it does not follow that ‘‘ liberty is 
not secure and the independence of the 
country is always in danger unless its ci- 
tizens be armed.” ‘‘ Turbulent Europe ” 
has been peaceful enough for almost a 
quarter of a century, and when the 
next war comes, it will be one in which 
Italy need take no part, so far as her own 
defence is concerned. Signor Crispi men- 
tions the fact that in 1873 it was ascertain- 
ed that the navy upon which so much had 
been spent was worthless, and that the 
vessels might as well be destroyed. He 
shows that Italy can mobilize only 1,200,- 
000 men, one-fifth of the number that the 
three Powers on the frontier can bring 
against her, while the two seas that wash 
her shores can be adequately defended only 
by two fleets. It is evident, therefore, that 
Italy could not resist a combined attack, 
while no Power would threaten her terri- 
torial integrity by itself. The example of 
Belgium shows what the public sentiment 
of Europe can effect in the way of preserv- 
ing boundaries, and that of Spain shows 
the effectiveness of unity of language as 
well as of mountain ranges. Italy is pro- 
tected by all three. An army and a navy 
she will of course maintain; but she does 
not need to overtax herself for this pur- 
pose. 
The details of the financial situation in 
Italy are given very imperfectly by Signor 
Crispi, and his discussion of the taxation 
of the country is almost unintelligible. It 
would not be profitable to comment upon 
what he has to say upon these sub- 
jects, but one declaration of his is 
important if it is correct, viz, that 
the Triple Alliance imposes no obliga- 
tion to maintain special armaments. The 
treaty, he says, is purely defensive, and 
each nation is to judge for itself as to the 
size of the force which it will be judicious 
to maintain. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, unavoidable that the condition of the 
Italian finances is not due to any interna- 
tional obligatiozs or pressure from other 
countries, but that the responsibility for 
it rests entirely with those who have 
directed the Government of Italy. 


STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE. 
Paris, June 11, 1892. 
Since the return of Parliament to work 
after the Easter recess, the debates have been 
somewhat dull. Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, a question addressed to the Government 
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in reference to the Anarchist arrests fell flat 
on the attention of the House, and the vote 
that followed was a foregone victory for the 
Cabinet. Somehow or other the fighting hu- 
mor with which both Chambers were inspired 
before the vacation seems to have melted 
away while the Deputies were enjoying their 
holiday; and at present the deliberations, of 
general or special utility though they be, are 
certainly without great interest, considered 
from a political point of view. 

Such being the case, it will be wiser to take 
a look at the relations existing between the va- 
rious political parties and the country at large. 
Here is something that merits attention. The 
tendency which bas been now for some time at 
work in French politics is becoming accentuat- 
ed every week. The parties of yesterday are 
non-existent to-day; those of to-day are likely 
to disappear to-morrow. Such is the order of 
things at present, and, amid the complicated 
and seemingly contradictory changes, it would 
appear that a vital transformation is slowly 
taking place, and one fraught with vast con- 
sequences to the future of the country. Al 
this isfor the moment obscure and difficult to 
analyze. Sufficient, however, can be seen or 
guessed to furnish at least a partial account of 
the present situation. 

When the Republic was proclaimed in 
France, the Opposition was composed of a cer- 
tain number of monarchical parties, classing 
themselves under three names : Legitimists, or 
partisans of the Comte de Chambord; Orlesn- 
ists, who claimed the crown for the Comte de 
Paris; Bonapartists, who remained faithful to 
the Empire, and placed their hope in the son of 
Napoleon III. These anti-republican parties, 
enrolling themselves under one conservative 
banner, were numerically stronger than their 
opponents, and therefore able to hold the Re- 
public in check. But when once it came to 
forming a definité policy of their own, the dif- 
ferences of opinion between Imperialist and 
Royalist, and between Royalist and Royalist, 
made any attempt to resuscitate monarchical 
institutions vain. The Republic naturally pro- 
fited by this disunion, and established itself in 
1876 by reason of the inability of any other 
form of government to exist in its place. 


By degrees the Republic gained the heart of 
the country. At succeeding elections the num- 
ber of Republican votes increased in a steady 
proportion. For this state of things there was 
a twofold cause. On the one hand, as has 
been commonly remarked, the French, with 
the exception of certain great centres of ac- 
tivity, are conservative of what already exists, 
dread nothing more than political upheavals, 
and are consequently disposed to uphold the 
Government in power, provided only it main- 
tains tranquillity. On the other hand, the 
rivalries already referred to, which at first 
redounded to the Republic’s advantage, instead 
of showing signs of diminishing bitterness, in- 
creased and multiplied as time went on. Thus, 
for instance, the death of the Prince Imperial 
was followed by a quarrel between Prince Je- 
rome Napoleon, the then heir of the Bonapart- 
ist claim, and his son Victor, who is now the 
representative of the dynasty. From that date 
the Imperialist party was split in two and 
gradually grew weaker. On the Royalist side 
the two rival sections were nominally united 
by the death of one of the claimants, the Comte 
de Chambord. As luck would have it, how- 
ever, the Comte de Paris, the surviving claim- 
ant, failed to show any of the qualities neces- 
sary in a party chief, and above all in one who 
sought athrone. His action and attitude, on 
not a few occasions, were characterized by a 
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deplorable lack of politica! tactand judgment, 
and the result was to discourage a large num- 
ber of his supporters. 

The conservative party have endeavored now 
for some years to organize their forces and to 
consolidate their cause. The means adopted 
has been the identification of the interests of 
religion with those of the monarchy. The wea- 
pon used against the Government has been the 
reiterated accusation that its republicanism is 
the cause of the oppresssion of the Church. 
And in fine every act of the Republican party 
has been used as a censure, not of par- 
ticular men or cabinets, but of the insti- 
tution which they represent. Fixing in par- 
ticular on certain laws—such, for instance, as 
the Public Elementary Education Act and the 
Military Service Obligation Act—the Conser- 
vatives laid it down as a principle that every 
good Catho'ic ought to do his utmost to bring 
about a change in laws which secularized the 
schools, and compelled candidates for the 
priesthood to gird on the sword. When it is 
remembered that France is mainly Catholic, 
and that the clergy possess immense influence 
in very many parts of the country, the clever- 
ness of the tactics adopted will appear evident. 
In taking up the cudgels for the Church, 
the Conservatives obtained a very con- 
siderable share of clerical support, and 
by that means became possessed of a for- 
midable weapon to be used against the Re 
public. This weapon has just been taken 
from them. The blow came from a quarter 
from which it was apparently least to be ex- 
pected. It was the Pope who suddenly de- 
prived the Conservatives of their rising power 
and activity, by officially announcing that the 
opposition the Catholics were manifesting 
against the Republic could not be sanctioned 
by him. He added that the republican form 
of government was as acceptable to the Church 
as any other form, and that the first duty of a 
Christian was to submit absolutely and loyally 
to the governmenf which was established. 

Beaten on the political ground, and seeing 
the religious ground thus summarily closed 
against them, the Conservatives are discover- 
ing that their dream of overturning the Re- 


public isa vain one. There are stilla certain | 


number who do not care to avow the truth 
Such, for instance, are the students who voted 
the other day a resolution of unalterable at- 
tachment to the Comte de Paris. Such, too, 
naturally, is Prince Victor Napoleon, who, in 
a sort of got-up interview, tried a short time 
ago to show that France must, in spite of her- 
self, come back tothe Empire. On the other 
hand, a section of the Catholics is endeavor- 
ing, by means of subtle distinctions, to prove 
that obedience to the Pope in the absolute is 
not incompatible with disobedience in the par- 
ticular—i. e., the present case. Amid this 
strife of tongues, one thing is especially visible, 
to wit, the rapid breaking up of the monarchist 
parties. One by one the leaders are abandon- 
ing their whilom commands. M. le Comte de 
Mun, for instance, formerly a chief among the 
Royalists, has recently made a public declara- 
tion of his submission to the Republic. 
Granting, however, that the Republic seems 
to be at last detinitively established, it is by no 
means so certain that the triumph will be an 
uninterrupted, peaceful progress. Fresh trou- 
les are appearing already on the horizon; and, 
for the moment, it is doubtful if they will 
gather into a storm or melt away in some 
happier political breeze. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to recall to mind the con: iderable changes 
which have come over the Republican spirit 
during the last fifteen years. Without there 
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being any modification of first pr neiples, the 


succeeding governments bave gradually passed 
from the Republicanism as understood by M, 
Thiers to tendencies and sentiments more 
radical and les conformable to tradition. 
Men of more advanced views have acceded to 
power, and the policy of the various cabinets 
has inclined more and more to the democratic 
side, less and less to the religious. It is perti- 
‘nent to ask whether this evolution has been the 
natural product of the national will. To 
an: wer frankly, it is doubtful. 

First of all, if comparison is made between 
the figures of the last few general elections, it 
will be found that the number of abstentions 
shows atendency to increase. It is true that 
indifference enters largely into the causes 
which prevent people from recording their vote 
But this indifference itself has a motive. In 
part arising from the national conservative in- 
stinct, it is also, in part, the result of a fairly 
general political scepticism. One government 
is neither better nor worse than another, is the 
conclusion which only too many arrive at after 
a long experience at the polls. Hence, both an 
unwillingness to vote for a candidate and an 
equal unwillingness to take the trouble to vote 
against him. For want of a wider and deeper 
interest in voting, petty local interests often in 
terfere to decide a parliamentary contest, and 
the general election may be fairly estimated 
as lacking that proper national 


*haracter which 
it ought to have and to confer on the Legisla- 
ture. 

Of course, this deliberate indifference may 





break out at any time into an active discon- 
tent. No further back than five or six years 
ago, the Boulangist movement furnished a 
Nor does it affect the main 
argument that Boulangism was a heteroge- 


striking example. 


neous agitation, that the Rovalists made use 
of it to try and restore the monarchy, and that 
many others were found in its ranks from 
mere personal ambition. The popularity of 
Gen. Boulanger, discount made of his indivi- 
duality, came really from the fact that he rep- 
resented a wide-felt dissatisfaction against the 
Government's policy, and his strength was 
neither more nor less than the temporary con- 
centration in his hands of all the popular dis- 
Circumstances so ordered it that the 
Boulangism of Gen. Boulanger failed to attain 
But since the discontents which cre- 
ated it are more permanent than the man who 
person fied them, there is a possibility of there 
being in the near future a Boulangism without 
Boulanger. Among those hostile to the present 
Government this idea has already found ex- 
It wants but a working basis, and 
an opposition party might quickly organize it- 
self with a reasonable hope of coming into 
power. 

But again, the Conservative party—or rather 
parties, since for the moment the sections are 
not properly united—might, in accepting the 
Republic, wonderfully increase their force. 
As a matter of fact, to accept the Republic 
would by no means necessarily be to agree to 
all its present political doctrines. And in 
declaring their definitive adhesion to the es- 
tablished rule, they would simply have to 
make it known that they reserved to them- 
selves the full right to urge their views upon 
every matter not touching the form of govern- 
ment. Doubtless such an opposition as this, 
on strictly Constitutional lines, would tell far 
more against the party in power than an oppo- 
sition based on revolution, and having to con- 
tend against the reluctance of the people. The 
Liberals and Radicals, thenceforth, deprived 
of their exclusive claim to the suffrages of the 
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masses on the ground of law and order, would 
have to fight against a consolidated Conserva- 
tive party, that stated a clearly defined policy 
in opposition to their own; and the Conserva- 
tives, profiting, like their neighbors across the 
Channel, by the shifting opinions and changes 
of front among their opponents, would succeed 
sooner or later in seizing the reins of govern- 
ment. 


To complete this rapid sketch of the chief po- 


litical tendencies of the time, notice should be 
taken of the Socialist movement. But here we 
are in presence of an agitation so obscurely 
outlined that intelligent criticism or analysis 
of it is next to impossible. That the Socialists 
have succeeded in making themselves a distinct 
influence in the country it would be futile to 
deny. To go further than this general confes- 
sion, and to attempt to estimate what is the 
Socialist factor in actual legislation, would be 
to speak without any reliable data. The So- 
cialist party is in no sense at present a homo- 
geneous whole. In addition to several sections, 
having doctrines peculiar to each, and appa- 
rently irreconcilable one with another, there is 
what might be called an unofficial section ob- 
scurely mixed up with the Anarchists, and aim- 
ing, like the latter, more at political destruc- 
tion than at vital reconstruction of the social 
machine. What is to be the ultimate iuduence 
exercised by these incongruous, explosive ele- 
ments on the main body of the working 
classes? What effect will they ultimately pro- 
duce on the general political life of the coun- 
try ? For the moment no reply can be given 
to these questions; and so long as this is the 
case, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to read accurately the signs of the times. 

To sum up, it appears that in spite of the 
rout of the Royalists and Imperialists—a rout 
brought on partly by accidental circumstances, 
partly by their own divisions and short-sight- 
edness—the Republic is still menaced by a 
slumbering dissatisfaction in the country, 
which may at any time become active. Fur- 
ther, it appears that the Royalists and Impe- 
rialists have a very good chance of transform- 
ing themselves into a legitimate opposition and 
of snatching the coveted power and leadership 
from the hands of the present possessors, The 
struggle on both sides is rendered more doubt- 
ful by the presence of an unknown factor— 
the Socialist vote. What will be the outcome ? 
No one at present can say. 8. 





Correspondence. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


To tae Eprror or THE NarTIon: 


Sir: The lists are cleared, the champions 
marshalled, and the conflict of four months is 
about to begin. Foreigners look upon it with 
unmingled horror. They see in it only uproar 
and turmoil, disturbance of business and enor- 
mous outlay of money, brass-bands and torch- 
light processions, endless speechmaking, mud- 
throwing, slander, and political intrigue, and 
all for no definite purpose whatever. It seems 
a spectacle to excite only disgust and contempt. 
They are welcome to their opinion. We be- 
lieve it to be the grandest event in the world, 
not merely from a sentimental point of view, 
but for practical, homely, every-day value; 
that it is well worth every particle of its cost, 
whether in time or money. 

Once in four years the whole people of the 
United States turn aside from their money- 
getting and their personal cares and anxieties 
to a question of politics, aside from themselves 





and yet of common interest to them all. In 
the cabin of the laborer, in the single room of 
the city tenement, in the palace of the mil- 
lionaire, the morning paper which reports pro- 
gress causes every pulse to beat in unison, and 
moves in every breast the old feeling, Civis 
Romanus sum. The man from Maine who 
visits Louisiana, the Oregonian sojourning in 
Florida, will meet at every street corner 
those with whom he can exchange warm sym- 
pathy and interest, not in reverence for a sove- 
reign whose claim rests solely upon being born 
in a particular family, mostly kept up by the 
intermarriage of cousins, but as co-workers, at 
least in theory and however imperfectly the 
machinery may work, in the choice of their 
own Chief Magistrate. 


The German and French armies are assem- 
bled every year at an immense cost, and for 
no present purpose, simply to keep them in the 
highest state of efficiency. We, too, have our 
‘*autumn manceuvres,’’ not for the purpose of 
ultimate slaughter and destruction, but in 
training to give expression to the nation21 will, 
and to quiet and peaceful submission to the 
outcome of a vote under the conditions pre- 
scribed by law. If we went on for a century 
with such elections, apparently settling no- 
thing, yet if in one crisis like the civil war it 
gave us an Abraham Lincoln, the process 
would have paid for itself a hundred times 
over. 

Among the proofs of wisdom which appear 
almost more than human in that wonderful in- 
strument the Federal Constitution, not the 
least is in the fact that it places the chief exe- 
cutive power in the hands of a single Presi- 
dent, elected, as it resultsin practice, directly 
by the people. It might have intrusted 
this power to a committee of three or more 
persons, which would have opened a Pandora’s 
box of political intrigue and trading, and 
would have destroyed that personal enthusiasm 
which is the only effective instrument for 
moving multitudes. It might have made that 
President or that committee elective by Con- 
gress, in which case either would have repre- 
sented the will of Congress and not the will of 
the nation, which the experience of the cen- 
tury is showing more and more to be totally 
different things. It did give us that, like 
which there is nothing else in the world, and 
which contains untold possibilities for the 
future. 

How important it is is shown by the two re- 
cent conventions. Perhaps there have been 
none in which meaner and more selfish in- 
trigues were aiming to control the nomina- 
tions, yet they were swe; t away like reeds; 
and necessity, for any chance of success with 
the people, compelled the prompt nomination of 
at least the two most respectable candidates 
who were available, It is hardly entering up- 
on party politics to say that there is in the 
century of our history hardly a case of more 
complete poetic justice tian the pulverization 
of Mr. Blaine. 

What is the reason of the certainly well- 
grounded complaint of foreigneis that our 
Presidential elections have no meaning ? The 
simple one is that, having elected a chief ma- 
gistrate, we proceed to tie his hands and feet. 
Consider for a moment that this man, elected, 
and the only one elected, by sixty millions of 
people, has no direct power over legislation or 
financial policy, and but very little over ad- 
ministration, which is the outcome of both. 
Neither of himself nor by any of his chosen 
officials, has he any voice in shaping the mea- 
sures of government. That is left to four 
hundred local representatives, any one of 





whom has more power in the matter 
than the President himself, unless the latter 
chooses to compete in the intrigues of the 
lobby. Mr. Cleveland probably owes his no- 
mination, and will owe his election, as much 
as anything to his bold and ringing message 
on the tariff, and will probably follow it up 
with another. But, after all, it is only a gene- 
ral expression of opinion, endorsed, no doubt, 
by the country, but which does nothing to- 
wards settling the details upon which the 
whole question turns. The lobby will continue 
to govern the country after as before, and so 
this superb machinery of the Presidency is 
brought to naught, at least in its objective 
working, by the grasping ambition of Con- 
gress, which hugs its own anarchy and re- 
fuses to submit to leaders. 

Imagine a President who should address a 
message nct to Congress but to the country, 
saying to the people in substance: ‘* You 
have sent me here upon a policy of tariff 
reform. Itis impos-ible for me to do anything 
about the matter unless I am authorized to 
place before Congress a definite measure em- 
bodying your and my opinions in detail,and can 
have an opportunity, through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of explaining and defending it 
before the country. Will you require Con- 
gress to receive such a measure? ”’ ; 

How long would it be before that body re- 
ceived a mandate to which it would be com- 
pelled to yield ? G. B. 

Boston, June 25, 1892. 





THE RUSSIAN PROFESSORSHIP. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: There is a legitimate question: What 
is the province of a professor of foreign lan- 
guages? If it is to inculcate accurate pro- 
nunciation, then by all meang have only native 
incumbents. But there is something far more 
important than that: it is the ability to teach 
and inspire. 

It is the experience of many graduates of 
colleges that foreign tutors and professors, no 
matter how learned they may have been, fail- 
ed in appreciating what their students re- 
quired. Not having had to learn the language 
themselves, they could not supply the help 
which one ‘‘ not to the manner born’’ would 
almost instinctively afford. Who would not 
prefer to study German, French, Italian, or 
Spanish with men like Longfellow or Lowell 
than with any foreign professors that could be 
named? Students who expect to learn to 
speak a foreign language must go elsewhere 
than to the class-room. 

Even were a Russian imported to act as pro- 
fessor in some Amerivan university, there 
would be no absolute security that he would be 
able accurately to pronounce Polish, Bohe- 
mian, Wendish, and all the other dialects of 
Slavonic. If he came from Kieff, he might 
even pronounce Russian with a Little Russian 
accent! There would be a large chance, 
moreover, that he would not understand 
American wants, and would make as ghastly a 
failure as Prof. Ko made at Harvard in teach- 
ing Chinese. 

There is still another point. A professor of 
Russian would not be likely to be overrun with 
pupils. A large part of his time would be 
naturally given to study and research. To 
any one who has looked into the matter there 
offer many inviting fields of study—philology, 
art, poetry—which a man with the leisure 
granted by such a position might exploit. 
Would not an American who had been edu- 
cated for several years in Russia be better 
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qualified to do good work in these branches 
than a Russian who would be disqualified from 
writing idiomatic English? 

There is no occasion for any jealousy in the 
matter. There is room fora dozen to work: 
the more the merrier’ It would be interesting, 
for instance, if two universities should estab- 
lish chairs of Russian, one filled by a native, 
the other by such a man, for instance, as the 
Hon. Jeremiah Curtin, who not only speaks 
Russian almost like a native, but is acquainted 
with Polish and many dialects besides of the 
noble Slavonic language. It would then be 
soon easy to see which would be the most suc- 
cessful in attracting students or in furnishing 
the English-speaking world with a knowledge 
of the sealed books of the East. 

Enthusiasm, good temper, and the genius of 
teaching are more important than a mere 
name. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

BosTon, June 21, 1892. 


To THE Ep!IToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of June 16 there is to be 
found a discussion by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood 
on the Russian professorship. I heartily con- 
cur with her in advising a careful selection of 
a professor of Russian; but I must guard the 
readers of the Nation against an erroneous im- 
pression which the exalted requirements of the 
article must produce. A professor of Russian 
must, above all, be conversant with the Rus- 
sian language and literature; for the rest, 
he need possess only a philological and not 
necessarily a linguistic knowledge of the other 
Slavic tongues. Do we ask of a professor of 
German that he should speak or even read Ice- 
landic, Swedish, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, ete.? 
Of course not. I can think of only one pro- 
fessor at a European university who speaks 
fluently three Slavic languages, and that is the 
great philologist, Prof. Miklositch of Vienna; 
in fact, the seat of comparative Slavic philolo- 
gy is not in Russia, but in Austria. Miss 
Hapgood says that the professor in question 
ought to know, among other things, Ser- 
vian, Croatian, and Montenegrin. Now 
Miss Hapgood ought to know that Monte- 
negrin is a mere dialectic form of the 
Serbian, and that Croatian is treated by near- 
ly all philologists as one with Serbian. One 
might with equal propriety demand that a 
professor of German should speak English, 
American English, and Tennessee English. 
Further, a knowledge of the Russian dialects 
is said to be needed. I confess I am ata loss in 
trying to define such dialects, as the Russian is 
almost free from dialectic differeuces. The 
Ruthenian is, indeed, a distinct dialect, but the 
study of it is discouraged in Russia for politi- 
cal reasons, 

The Russian language is not such a bugbear 
as some would like to make it; it is scarcely 
more difficult than Greek. The verb offers 
no more difficulties than the Hebrew verb, and 
I have known foreigners who have made very 
creditable progress init. There is a chair of 
Russian at the University of Oxford, ably 
filled by Prof. Morfill, and I see no reason why 
an American university could not be success- 
ful in establishing a chair for Slavic Jan- 
gua’ es. L. S. WIENER 


(A Russian). 
KAnsas City, Mo., June 24, 1892. 


A Notes. 


Mr. R. L. GARNER, who will shortly visit Af- 
rica for the purpose of studying in the open 
the language of apes, will first bring out, 
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through Charles L. Webster & Co., a work 
embodying bis researches on ‘The Speech of 
Monkeys’ in confinement, which have already 
been reported in divers periodica's, 

‘German and English Sounds,’ by C. H. 
Grandgent, illustrated with diagrams, is in the 
press of Ginn & Co., Boston. 

A new and extensively revised edition of 
Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth ’ will in no 
long time be issued by Macmillan & Co. It 
will, of course, be copyrighted in America. 

A ‘ Life of Ethan Allen,’ by the late Henry 
Hall, will be published at once by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

‘A History of Peru,’ by Clements R, Mark- 
ham, will introduce the series on the Latin- 
American Republics projected by Charles H. 
Sergel & Co. 

A work on novel lines, for schools and for 
the general reader, is ‘England and Its 
Rulers,’ by H. Pomeroy Brewster and Geo. 
H. Humphrey, shortly to be issued by 8S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, who also announce 
‘Columbus: An Epic Poem,’ by Samuel Jef- 
ferson, and ‘A Phrase Book of Eclectic Short- 
hand,’ by J. G. Cross. 

Roberts Bros. send us two more volumes of 
their very taking edition of Jane Austen, viz., 
‘Mansfield Park.’ From Harper & Bros. we 
have the eighth edition of Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton’s ‘ Literary Landmarks of London,’ re- 
vised in the plates and also supplemented with 
notes, many of them recording the demolition 
of old buildings since the first appearance of 
this work, and one citing Prof. Lounsbury’s 
destructive comments on the Chaucer le ends 
recorded in the text. The publishers have in- 
serted a number of full-page portraits, of va- 
ried excellence, but in the sum an enhancement 
of the value of the work. Macmillan & Co. 
have brought out still another reprint of the 
first editions of Dickens’s novels, this time of 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ with the usual historical 
ani bibliographical introduction by the 
younger Dickens, with Phiz’s illustrations, 


and with copies of lithographic stage pictures | 


fr m the dramatization of the story. We can 
but repeat that the cheapness of this series, 
its excellent typography, and the editorial ap- 
paratus should insure it a very wide populari- 
ty. The Clarendon Press bas very properly 
undertaken a second edition of the late Mark 
Pattison’s ‘Isaac Casaubon,’ the first (pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Longman) being out of 
print. We judged the work, on its appear- 
ance, ‘‘a model of biography,’’ and it has 
been bettered in sundry details with the aii 
of manuscript additions and corrections left 
by the author, and by the suggestions of 
friends. The American publishers are Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The methods of building construction in 
iron and steel are well shown in the second 


volume of Berg’s ‘ Safe Buiding ’ (Boston: 


Ticknor & Co.), the first volume of which we 


noticed when it appeared some years ago. 
Like the first, this is made up of articles which 
were printed in the American Architect. It 
covers ground on which no one can venture 
a stepin practice without special knowledge, 
and which Mr. Berg had treated but slightly 
before; consequently he has followed out 
his subject with minuteness, giving most 
attention to riveted work, which prepon 
derates in modern building because of its ease 
of construction, and which has its peculiar 
risks. The same care and thoroughness that 
gave value to the former volume appear in this. 

For the seventeenth time MM. Edouard 
Noél and Edmond Stoullig have sent forth 
their year-book of music and the drama in 
Paris, Les Annales du Thédtre et de la Mu- 
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sique (Paris: Charpentier; Now York: F. W. 
Christern) 
asked some celebrity of the dramatic or musi 


As on former occasions, they have 


cal world to prepare a preface, this year M. 
Gustave Larroumet, one of the most learned 
and acute of French dramatic critica, He de 
votes himself to a defence of Eugene Seribe, in 
the ceurse of which he incident: ily sets forth 
more than one of the underlying principles of 
the dramatic art. Confessing frankly Seribe’s 
deficiencies as a man of letters, he exhibits 
Scribe’s surpassing skill as a man of the theatre. 
The book which this brilliant paper precedes 
resembles its predecessors, for as a whole the 
year 1891 was much like the two or three years 
just before it; but that the French theatre is 
alive and vigorous, these four hundre! selid 
pages testify abundantly. 

The meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers often affords oppeortunt 
ty for the preparation of instructive hand 
books. The most recent of these is the ‘Guide 
book of Baltimore,’ for the meeting of Inst 
February. 
contoured map of the region around Kaltimore, 


colored for the geological formations, being a 


The novel element of the book is a 


reproduction of one of the first sheets thus pre 
pared by the National Geological Survey, The 
field-work required for it was done by Prof, G 
H. Williams of Johns Hopkins University and 
N. H. Darton of the Sur vey This is hardly a 
matter of popular interest, as the structure of 
the region is complicated; but geologists must 
welcome the publication of such a map as giv 
ing good promise of what may be expected for 
the country at large when the many sheets 
that are to follow it come to be issued with fre 
quency. 

Mr. Henry Gannett’s paperon ‘* The Mo 
ther Maps of the United States’ 
printed from the National Geographic Maga 


bas been re- 
zine (Washington). It brietly enumerates the 
several Government, State, and priva.e sur- 
veys which have furnished the material for 


| original maps, and then indicates what por- 


tion of the country can be mapped on the scale 
of 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 miles to an inch, respec- 
tively. On the largest scale named only four 
States can be mapped, namely, New Jersey, 





Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 


The scale of two miles to an inch is that 
on which the Geological Survey is sy-te- 
matically at work, and a scattered areca of 
460,000 square miles, or from a fiith to a sixth 
of the whole country, has thus been mapped. 
Omitting Alaska, which is yet in the stage of 
exploration, all but about 225,000 square miies 
of the United States can be mapped on a scale 
of sixteen miles to an inch—the scale adopted 
by the Geographic Congress for mapping the 
whole earth. Mr. Gannett summarizes bis 
data in tabular form, and also graphically on 
a colored map. It is noticeable how exten 
sively the Appalachian region from the 
Penusylvania line southward has been mapped 
by the Geological Survey, for obvious material 
reasons. 

From the same magazine has been extracted 
Mr. Harry Fielding Reid's ‘‘ Studies of Muir 
Glacier, Alaska,’’ the fruit of an expedition in 
18) prompted by Prof. Wright’s description 
of the glacier in his ‘Ice Age in North Ame- 
rica.’ ‘‘Glacier Bay offers the luxury of ex- 
ploration,’’ 
in weekly communication with the rest of the 


says Mr. Reid, owing to its being 


world by steamship service. A hundred years 
ago he thinks it might have been in large part 
filled with ice from the several glaciers, which 
are now rapidly retreating—Muir Glacier at 
the rate of a mile in seven years. Mr. Reid’s 
map wiil be invaluable for noting future 
changes, His paper, which is written in a 
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popular style and is interesting reading, is ac- 
companied by numerous striking photographic 
views of mountain, ice-stream, and buried 
forest. 

The Boston municipal authorities have print- 
ed, forty years after date, the 4th of July ora- 
tion delivered before their predecessors in 1852 
by the Rev. Thomas Starr King. The theme, 
‘* The Organization of Liberty on the Western 
Continent,’’ was actually handled without an 
allusion to slavery, and this makes the oration 
a real curiosity to-day. Mr.King’s subsequent 
transplanting to the Pacific Coast bad, as is 
well known, important effects in preserving 
that section to the Union on the outbreak of 
the slaveholders’ rebellion. The pamphlet may 
be had of Alvah H. Peters, City Messenger, at 
the Boston City Hall, on application from li- 
braries and collectors. 

The June number of the Inland Printer 
(Chicago) contains a report of the banquet 
given by their employees to the proprietors of 
the De Vinne Press, on April 30, in acknow- 
ledgment of the voluntary profit-sharing al- 
lowed upon the business of the past year. The 
spectacle is not a pleasing one to trade unions; 
but no one can read Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne’s words of honest tribute to his asso- 
ciates and frank discussion of labor controver- 
sies without being thankful that here is an es- 
tablisnment where the walking delegats lias no 
occupation, though he must often look 
through the grille with longing to disturb the 
happiness within. 

Mr. F, Gutekunst, Philadelphia, sends us an 
imperial panel photograph of Prof. Richard 
T. Ely of Johns Hopkins University, and an 
equally speaking but smaller likeness of the 
late Father Mollinger of faith-cure notoriety. 


—In La Réforme Sociale for June 1, M. Al- 
bert Bordeaux, a mining engineer resident in 
Bosnia, has an interesting article on the con- 
dition of that country under Austrian domi- 
nation. By the treaty of Berlin, of July 13, 1878, 
Bosnia, which had been for four centuries 
one of the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
passed, together with Herzegovina, under the 
Austrian rule, only a nominal overlordship be- 
ing leftto Turkey. According to M. Bordeaux, 
the change has been an unmixed benefit, and 
there is promise of much greater improvement 
in the future. At the time of the Turkish con- 
quest, the feudal landlords abandoned the 
Christian faith and became Moslems iu order 
to preserve their estates and privileges, while 
the tillers of the soil remained Christians and 
were, in time, reduced to the lowest social 
stage. Their methods of agriculture were of 
the most primitive description, while, at the 
same time, they groaned under a crushing bur- 
den of taxation and disqualitication. At- 
tempts at reform, principally by abolishing feu- 
dal conditions, were made by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in 1859, but were never sincerely en- 
forced by the local authorities,and resultedin no 
amelioration of the lot of the masses. Even 
during the first four years of the Austrian 
domination, the improvement was not per- 
ceptible. Since the rising of 1882, however, 
the Austrian Government has made remarka- 
ble progress in organizing the administration 
of justice on an equitable basis, in rendering 
life and property secure, in making taxes 
payable in money instead of in kind, in facili- 
tating communication by building roads (the 
labor being performed by soldiers), in sup- 
pressing brigandage; in short, in converting 
a feudal State into a modern community. M. 
Bordeaux goes into some detail in describing 
the moral improvement in matters pertaining 
to religion and popular educatign, and antici- 





pates that much more will be accomplished in 
the near future. He says that the House of 
Austria is becoming an Eastern Power, having 
already more Slavic subjects than it has sub- 
jects of any other nationality. The figures as 
he gives them are: 17,500,000 Slavs, as against 
6,000,000 Magyars, 10,000,000 Germans, and 
3,600,000 Latins. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that, for the present at least, the 
Magyars hold the political balance of power. 


— The June Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society opens with the annual ad- 
dress of Sir M. E. Grant Duff, in which he 
dwelt especially upon the need of a greater at- 
tention to the study of geography in the schools 
and universities. In order to obtain the neces- 
sary time, he advocates the giving up of Greek 
and Latin composition ‘‘as a piece of regular 
school business, ’’ saying that ‘‘ this bears much 
the same relation to serious intellectual pur- 
suits as does to the proper works and ways of 
an intelligent dog the art of jumping through 
a hoop filled with paper, or that of balancing 
on his nose a piece of biscuit till he is told that 
it is ‘paid for.’’’ This is followed by an ac- 
count of a journey in central Peru by Mr. A. 
Ross, made with a view to reporting upon 
its suitability to tropical agriculture. An in- 
teresting discussion took place when the paper 
was read before the Society, in the course of 
which the Consul-General of Peru claimed that 
in the northern department of Piura, where it 
rains once in seven years, cotton yields ‘‘ two 
crops, maize four crops, potatoes three crops, 
coffee and tobacco two crops, a year, and in 
addition to the quantity you have the quality.’’ 
Lord Donoughmore referred to the fact that 
on the sugar plantations of the coast, which is 
practically rainless, where there is a system of 
artificial irrigation, so far as sugar cultivation 
goes you are independent. ‘‘ You can put 
your water on the fields when you like and 
take it off when you like, and plant in 
any month of the year, reap in any 
month of the year, and keep your mill 
going all the year round.’’ Mr. Clements 
R. Markham dwelt especially on the excellence 
and value of the products of the country, e. g., 
rubber and the Peruvian bark, which sells for 
twice as much as Indian bark. He paid a 
high tribute to the capacity of the Incas In- 
dians, who are among the most skilful shep- 
herds and farmers the world has ever seen. 
After centuries of patient and skilful care they 
domesticated the alpaca, ‘‘ producing the most 
silky fleeces that are known.’’ They developed 
the potato, and have broucht maize to such 
perfection that ‘‘ one cob of Cuzco maize is 
equal to five or six of any other kind.’’ And 
lately they have produced the coca, whose cul- 
tivation and curing requires the utmost care 
and skill. What the country most needs is a 
larger agricultural population, and more and 
better roads communicating both with the 
Pacific Coast and with the navigable affluents 
of the Amazons. Mr. Markham also contri- 
butes a highly appreciative and well-deserved 
tribute to the late Prof. E. A. Freeman, with 
especial relation to his services to geography. 


—In ‘Tanganyika’ (London: E. Stanford), 
Mr. E. C. Hore gives an account of eleven years 
of pioneer missionary work in Central Africa. 
A sailor by profession, he devotes himself 
whally to descripticns of the practical side of 
missionary life, the long journeys through the 
wilderness, the founding of stations, intercourse 
with the natives, and voyages upon the great 
lake which he was the first to explore thorough- 
ly. His book is marked by the frank hopeful- 





ness characteristic of men of his calling, as 
well as by the appreciation of what is good in 
his fellows. The interior natives, for instance, 
are ‘‘neither evil nor degraded,’’ and there 
is a cordial recognition of the numerous 
services of the Arabs to the mission, and 
especially of the much decried Tippu Tib. 
The few-references to the Roman Catho- 
lics who, coming later here as in Uganda, 
must be regarded as intruders, show a kindly 
feeling very different from that which unfor- 
tunately now prevails in the latter kingdom. 
There is an interesting chapter on Lake Tan- 
ganyika or ‘‘ mixture,’’ in which it is shown 
to be the ‘‘ heart of Africa,’’ geographically, 
politically, and ethnographically. In its sur- 
rounding heights‘are the sources of three of the 
four great continental rivers, the Nile, the Con- 
go, and the Zambesi. Its shores are not only 
the meeting-point of the possessions of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the Congo Free State, 
but they are the home of twelve tribes, the 
typical representatives of the aboriginal Afri- 
can races. From Mr. Hore’s story we should 
conclude that the work of the mission has been 
largely of a civilizing and educating, rather 
than of a distinctively religious, character. 
Among other things a steamer, fifty-four feet 
long, has been transported with immense 
pains over nearly a thousand miles of roadless 
wilderness, and successfully launched upon the 
lake, where it is used in the service of white 
and black alike. 


—Among the ‘‘ Etudes Romanes’’ dedicated 
by his pupils to Gaston Paris on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his doctorat és lettres, was 
one by Alexandre Beljame on the curious sub- 
ject of the pronunciation of the name of John 
Law, the financier of the South Sea Bubble. 
‘* We write it Law,’’ says Prof. Beljame, ‘‘and 
we pronounce it Lass,’’ though the aw sound 
presents no difficulty to the French vocal or- 
gans, and has its equivalent in mort, sort, dort, 
tort, etc. Saint-Simon records the change 
to ‘‘ Las,’’ without offering any other explan- 
ation than Law’s greater notoriety at the 
time. Louis Moland, the editor of Voltaire, 
surmised that the possessive ‘‘ Law’s’’ was so 
often heard from his English financial associates 
speaking of his ‘‘system’’ that the genitive was 
finally mistaken for a nominative. M. Beljame 
shows that the pronunciation was in vogue in 
France before the ‘‘ system ’’ was advertised; 
and as the form ‘‘Lav’’ is wanting in the 
various documentary spellings, he concludes 
that the name was heard before it was read. 
His researches were directed aright by a letter 
of Steele’s addressed ‘‘To Mr. John Laws at 
Paris, Aug. 12, 1719,’’ and he then discovered 
this form in several places, in manuscript and 
in print, sometimes accompanied by the ordi- 
nary form. Both usages, he is able to prove, 
prevailed in Law’s time. The legal form was 
‘* Law,’’ as is evidenced by the birth-register 
of the financier, and by his invariable 
signature without the s. This suffix, in 
a great many instances in England, fur- 
nishes doublets like Adam and Adams, Andrew 
and Andrews, Brook and Brooks, Edward and 
Edwards, etc., and denotes a true genitive 
signifying ‘‘ son of,’’ so that ‘‘ Laws is equi- 
valent to Lawson.’’ M. Beljame closes his 
agreeable little monograph by justifying the 
retention of the French pronunciation Lass, 
especially now that the reason of it is apparent. 
As asurvival of an o'd Scotch (rather than 
English) pronunciation, he likens it to the 
English Bi’veur for Belvoir, ‘‘ souvenir d’une 
ancienne prononciation frangaise.’’ The pam- 
phlet bears the imprint of Emile Bouillon, 
Paris. 
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—Franz Liszt, in his delightful essay on Ro- 
bert Franz (now incorporated in his ‘Gesam- 
melte Schriften,’ vol. iv., pp. 207-244), refers 
to the remarkable fact that America antici- 
pated Europe in the formation of a circle de- 
voted to the songs of Franz—Schubert’s great- 
est successor. This honor was won for Ame- 
rica chiefly through the devotion of the late 
Otto Dresel, at one time Boston’s leading pia- 
nist. He was a personal friend and enthusias- 
tic admirer of Franz, whom he assisted in the 
task of writing additional accompaniments to 
Bach and Handel scores. His pianoforte score 
of the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ is based on Franz’s edition, 
and is the best in the market. Of origi- 
nal works Dresel did not compose many, 
the best being a collection of songs—‘ Lieder- 
Album ’—just issued by Breitkopf & Hiirtel 
(Leipzig and New York). This album includes 
twenty songs, with German and English words 
in each case; and for Americans there is this 
advantage, that some of the Lieder were com- 
posed to English words. Mr. Dresel’s songs 
cannot be too highly commended to amateurs 
and professionals. They betray the influence 
of Franz so strongly that one might often 
fancy he was listening toa new song by that 
immortal composer; just as Franz himself 
constantly suggests Bach in his best mood. 
Note, for instance, how Dresel’s exquisite 
‘© Listen, My Darling,’’ suggests Franz’s 
‘“Wonne der Wehmuth.’’ There are many 
other jewels in the collection. Breitkopf & 
Hartel have also sent us a collection of five 
‘* Liebeslieder,’’ by Heinrich Zéllner, praise 
of which must, however, be pitched in a much 
lower key. Zd6llner is not happy in his modu- 
lations. 


GEORGE MASON,—II. 


The Life of George Mason, 1725-1792. By 
Kate Mason Rowland. Including his Speech- 
es, Public Papers, and Correspondence. With 
an introduction by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. 2 
vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


WE have seen that, in many of bis political 
opinions, George Mason was far in advance of 
the common mind among his contemporaries. 
He had the large discourse of reason which 
looks before and after. A man of thrift and a 
slaveholder, he had philosophic insight to see 
that slavery was as bad in economics as in 
ethics. He began his economical agitation 
against slavery as early as 1765, when, in the 
preface to ‘‘a scheme for replevying goods un- 
der distress,’’ he expounded the policy of en- 
couraging the importation of free people and 
discouraging that of slaves. His denunciation 
of the effect which slavery had on social life 
and manners was persistent, running as it does 
through his writings and speeches from 1765 to 
1788; and it was so vehement that Miss Row- 
land feels called to explain to us that George 
Mason was ‘‘no abolitionist.’’ Certainly he 
was no abolitionist, but John Wesley never 
said harder things against slavery. Miss Row- 
land suggests, by way of exception to the 
sweeping generality of his statements, that he 
offered in his own courtly person a contradic- 
tion of his thesis that ‘‘ slavery produces the 
most pernicious effect on manners.’’ If, as 
Jefferson said, he sometimes dashed his 
speeches with ‘‘cynicism,’’ it may have been a 
disdain which sprang from a lofty sense of his 
own personal honor, rather than from con- 
tempt for others. If, as Madison thought, the 
chafe and friction of ‘‘ little circumstances '’ 
in the Federal Convention, arising from im- 
patience of cross opinions in debate, ‘‘ con- 
spired to whet his acrimony ’’ against the Con- 
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stitution, it is certain that he proved the sin- 
cerity of his opinions as much by the sacrifices 
he made for them as by the earnestness with 
which he maintained them. 


There are a few things in which the conduct 
of Mason in the Federal Convention seems 
scarcely consistent with his general character 
and antecedents, except on the suspicion that 
he may have sometimes played the part of a 
Frondeur, and put himself in opposition for op- 
position’ssake. He moved to strike out the clause 
prohibiting bills of attainder and ex-post-facto 
laws. He thought bills of attainder had saved 
the British Constitution! He was unwilling to 
see the hands of Congress tied against the pas- 
sage of legal-tender laws, though, as passed by 
the States, he held them to be the offspring of 
delusion or fraud. He favored an express pro- 
vision for the Congressional enactment of 
sumptuary laws, under color of which the 
Fe ‘eral Legislature might have controlled the 
dress and food of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It would seem that 
the power of paternalism could no further go. 
Yet this tribune of the people supposed himself 
to be the special champion of personal liberty 
and State rights. 

George Mason took little part in public af- 
fairs after the ratification of the Constitution. 
He was appointed to the Senate of the United 
Stetes after the death of Grayson, but he re- 
fused to serve. Hé naturally drifted away 
from Washington after the sharp cleavage of 
their opinions on the subject of the Constitu- 
tion. They did not come to an open rupture 
of personal relations, but Washington now 
called him a ‘‘quondam friend.’’ It was 
natural that as a soured patriot he should soon 
despair of the republic. In a letter to Jeffer- 
son in the early part of 1791, after less than 
two years of Federalism under the Adminis- 
tration of Washington, he expressed the opi- 
nion that there was even then ‘*a particular 
circumstance, little attended to, which was 
constantly sapping the republicanism of the 
United States.’’ Jefferson wrote to ask what 
this ‘‘ particular circumstance’’ was, and as 
the reply of Mason is lost, Miss Rowland thinks 
that ‘‘ for us there is no answer to the query,"’ 
though she suspects that Mason was hinting dis- 
praise of the Judiciary Act of 1789. It seems 
to us that the query can be easily answered by 
a reference to the writings and speeches of Ma- 
son as here preserved for us by his accomplished 
biographer. The ‘‘ particular circumstance ”’ 
to which he adverted as being ‘‘ little attended 
to,’’ could not have been the Judiciary Act, 
for that ‘‘ abomination *’ of Federalism was 
constantly looming in the eyes of the Virgi- 
nian Republicans. We cannot doubt that what 
seemed to Mason at that moment so menacing 
to republican simplicity in the United States, 
was the reéligibility and the actual reélection 
of executive and legislative officers alike, 
under the Federal and the State Governments, 
so far as opportunity had offered under the 
new régime. When the section in the Consti- 
tution relating to the office and duties of the 
Federal executive came up for discussion in 
the Virginia Convention of 1788, Mason used 
in that body the identical phrase which he 
now used in writing to Jefferson, and it was to 
this vice of Presidential reéligibility that he 
pointed as opening asap and mine under the 
very muniments of republicanism. He said: 
‘* There is not a more important article in the 
Constitution than this [the section relating to 
the office of the President]: the great funda- 
mental principle of responsibility in republi- 
canism is here sapped. The President is elected 
without rotation. . . . Nothing is soessen- 
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tial to the preservation of republican govern- 
ment asa periodical rotation. . . . Itisa 
great defect in the Senate that they are not 
ineligible at the end of six years.”’ 

This maxim of republicanism was so funda- 
mental in the political dogmatics of George 
Mason that when the Fairfax Military Com- 
pany, ‘composed entirely of gentlemen, '’ was 
organized at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
he insisted that all its officers, with the excep- 
tion of its captain (George Washington), 
should be newly elected every year. Ina con- 
stitution drawn up by him for the government 
of the company, he propounded the following 
as a universal doctrine: ‘‘ Wherever any mili 
tary establishment, or authority, is not by 
some certain mode of rotation dissolved and 
blended with the mass from which it was 
taken, inevitable destruction to the State fol- 
lows.’’ In the Federal Convention he held it 
as ‘‘an essential point for the preservation of 
the rights of the people—as the very palladium 
of civil liberty—that the creat officers of state, 
and particularly the executive, shou'd at fixed 
periods return to that mass from which they 
were at first taken.’’ In the Virginia Conven- 
tion he did but strike the same keynote with a 
shriller tone, and in view of the fact that all 
his trumpet-calls had passed unheeded by the 
American people, he now sounded his alarm in 
the ears of Jefferson. Jefferson had been ab- 
sent in Europe while Mason was inveighing 
against the Constitution. How sincerely Jef 


ferson sympathized with him in this opinion is 
now known tous all. That George Mason should 
have mourned in 1791 that this ‘* particu’ar 
circumstance ’’ was so ** little attended to,’" is 
easily explained when we remember that in 
spite of the iteration with which he pressed it, 
and in spite of the embodiment which he pro- 
cured for it in the proposition of amendments 
to the Constitution as made by the Virginia 
Convention, only two other States could be 
brought to take any notice of this peril. 

We observe that Miss Rowland dismisses as 
a fable the newspaper story that George Mason, 
on passing through the town of Alexandria 
(Va.) on his return from the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1887, was waited upon by the 
Mayor and corporation with a notification 
that ‘‘ they did not come to return him their 
thanks for his conduct in refusing to sign the 
Federal Constitution, but to express their ab- 
horrence of it,’’ and with the advice that he 
should withdraw from the town within an 
hour, as they could not answer for his safety 
from an enraged populace. Miss Rowland 
thinks that the story cannot be true, because 
George Mason was too much respected by the 
Mayor and corporation of Alexandria to have 
received any such treatment, and because 
neither Gen. Washington nor Mason himself 
makes any allusion to the alleged ‘ncident. 
But it seems to us, without venturing any posi- 
tive opinion in the premises, that the ‘* proba- 
bilities '’ of the story are to be measured not so 
much by the respect in which the Alexandri- 
ans had once undoubtedly held the statesman 
of Gunston Hall, as by the admiring reverence 
they cherished for Gen. Washington, and by 
the resentment they were likely to feel at the 
reflection on him implied in Mason’s harsh 
denunciation of the document which Wash- 
ington was known to advocate. The county 
of Fairfax, in which Washington and Mason 
resided, elected Federalists to the Convention, 
and Mason, as a candidate for the Convention, 
was compelled to look for his election to an- 
other county than that in which he lived. It 
is true that Washington makes no distinct 
reference to such an incident, but he does tell 
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us that Mason’s conduct in the Federal Con- 
vention was ‘‘ reprobated ’’ in his neighbor- 
hood (‘‘in this country ’’), and Mr. Madison 
recites in a letter to Jefferson about this time 
that Mason’s conduct had given ‘‘ great um- 


* brage in the County of Fairfax, and particu- 


larly in the town of Alexandria.’’ This lat- 
ter statement shows that, according to Madi- 
son’s information, there had been some parti- 
cular manifestation of ‘‘ unpleasantness ’’ on 
the part of that town. And if thera had been 
no demonstration of Mason’s unpopularity in 
Alexandria in 1787 and 1788, how does Miss 
Rowland account for the genesis of the story 
which she recounts on page 210 in her second 


_ volume, and which sounds like an echo of the 


earlier legend ? She doubtless knows that the 
earlier story had a wide dissemination in the 
newspaper press of the time, and is not found 
alone in the journal which she cites. The in- 
cident, whether true or false, bas no value 
whatsoever for its bearing on the real great- 
ness of Mason, but it may have an interest as 
showing the ‘pillar of cloud’’ which over- 
hung the steps of ‘‘ the fathers’’ in this tran- 
sition epoch of the republic. It is in this sense 
alone that the story is worthy of any special 
wonder, 

We are pleased to find that the acute mind 
of George Mason was early puzzled hv the 
same problem in social and political dynamics 
te which we have more than once called the 
attention of our readers, without taking time 
for its formal discussion. We refer to the 
question why it was that a social democracy in 
New England produced the most inveterate 
type of aristocratic politics ever known in our 
country, and why it was that a social aristo- 
cracy in Virginia produced a democratic order 
of Federal politics at the very beginning of 
our history under the Constitution. After his 
first contact with the delegates composing the 
Federal Convention, he writes as follows to 
one of his sons under date of May 20, 1787 : 

** Whatis avery extraordinary phenomenon, 
we are likely to find the Republicans on this 
occasion issue from the Southern and Middle 
States and the anti-Republicans from the East- 
ern. However extraordinary this may at first 
seem, it may, I think, be accounted for from 
a very common and natural impulse of the 
human mind. Men disappointed in expecta- 
tions too hastily and sanguinely formed, tired 
and disgusted with the unexpected evils they 
have experienced, and anxious to remove them 
as far as possible, are very apt to run into the 
opposite extreme; and the people of the East- 
ern States, setting out with more republican 
principles, have consequently been more dis- 
appointed than we have been.’’ 

This solution is drawn simply from a view of 
facts lying on the surface of recent events, 
and, besides being in itself, as it seems to us, a 
hasty and insufficient induction, was perhaps 
confirmed in Mason’s mind by the outgivings 
of his sympathetic friend and political con- 
federate, Elbridge Gerry. Certain it is that 
we find Gerry confessing, in the confidence of 
the Federal Convention debates (as recorded 
by Madison), that he had at one time ‘‘ been 
too republican,’’ but that he had been taught 
by experience (referring, we presume, to the 
Shays rebellion) ‘‘ the danger of the levelling 
spirit.’’ In fact, we must look much deeper 
than all this for any adequate explanation of 
such a curious double antithesis in our national 
politics. Mason’s and Gerry’s solution answers 
only one branch of the compound problem, 
and leaves unexplained the still more puzzling 
fact that it was the Southern social system 
which, in spite of its aristocratic structure, 
produced ‘‘Jeffersonian simplicity’’ and ‘‘Jack- 
sonian vulgarity,’’ as they were called on a 
notable occasion. We have our views on this 





subject, but their discussion here would lead us 
too far afield at the heel of this review. 


Miss Row!and certainly does not expect that 
all her readers will concur with her when she 
says that the Virginia Convention, by the form 
under which it ratified the Constitution, ‘' de- 
clared the right of secession, as a correlative of 
accession, for all the thirteen sovereignties.’’ 
It is known that the Convention, in its formula 
of ratification, ‘‘declared and made known, 
in the name and in te behalf of the people of 
Virginia, that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of 
the United States, be resumed by them when- 
soever the same shall be perverted to their in- 
jury or oppression.’’ From the fact that the 
word ‘‘people,’’ as here used, must be taken, 
with Mr. Madison, to mean ‘’ not the people 
as composing one great body, but the people as 
composing thirteen sovereignties,’’? Miss Row- 
land infers that the right of separate State se- 
cession is involved in the formula not only as a 
necessary implication, but as being expressed 
‘in unmistakable terms.’’ That Miss Row- 
land should make this deduction for all it may 
be worth in political hermeneutics, or that she 
should draw it arguendo, as the lawyers 
say. seems to us guite legitimate in what 
John Taylor of Caroline would call ‘ con- 
struction construed’’; but, as a matter of 
cold history, this interpretation of the formula 
was distinctly repudiated at the time the 
formula was adopted. We have the express 
statement of Madison to this effect—a state- 
ment not made in after years, when South 
Carolina politicians were trying to read this 
interpretation between the lines of the formula, 
but a statement made by Madison at a date 
when the ink with which the formula was 
written had hardly had time to grow dry. 
Madison, it is known, immediately after the 
Virginia Convention had adjourned, hastened 
to New York, and there resumed his seat in 
the Continental Congress. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, sore bestead at Poughkeepsie in his battle 
for the Constitution against an overwhelming 
anti-Federalist majority in the New York 
Convention, wrote to Madison on the 19th of 
July, 1788, to ask if it would not be possi- 
ble to ratify the Constitution ‘‘ with the 
reservation of a right to recede, in case 
our [the New York] amendments have 
not been decided upon . . Within a certain 
number of years.’’ Madison immediately re- 
plied that ‘‘the idea of reserving the right to 
withdraw had been started at Richmond,”’ in 
the convention called to sit on the Constitu- 
tion, and had been ‘‘ abandoned as worse than 
rejection.’’ ‘*The Constitution,’’ he added, 
‘*requires an adoption in toto and forever. 
It has been so adopted by the other States. An 
adoption for a limited time would be as defec- 
tive as an adoption of some of the articles 
orly.’’? Such was the understanding alike of 
the friends and of the enemies of the Constitu- 
tion in 1788. It was this understanding which 
inspired its friends to work so earnestly for its 
ratification. It was this understanding which 
inspired its enemies to work so earnestly against 
its ratification. ‘‘ The battle of giants’’ in 
the Virginia Convention is made unintelligible 
on any other theory, and no other theory was 
ever propounded, so far as we are advised, 
until the exigencies of the Nullification con- 
troversy, as raised by South Carolina, seemed 
to cali for the extremest doctrine of reserved 
rights in the individual ‘* sovereignties. ’ Ma- 
dison, we know, always denied that this doc- 
trine could be found in the ‘‘ Resolutions of 
98,’’ with all the ambiguities which may be 
justly laid on their heads. 





It was inevitable that there should be an oc- 
casional slip of the pen in a work so volumi- 
nous as that to which Miss Rowland has set her 
hand. Everybody sees that it is a mere slip of 
the pen when Councillor Carter of Nomini, so 
called because he was a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, is designated as ‘‘ Counsellor 
Carter,’’ on p. 90 in the first volume, or as 
when the name of John Dickinson of Pennsyl- 
vania is sometimes miswritten ‘‘ Dickersen.”’ 
We are a little surprised at the free use made 
of ‘ Yates’s Minutes’ of the Federal Conven- 
tion, without any intimation, sofar as we can 
recall, that their accuracy has been impeached 
at so many points as to make them practically 
valueless in disputed questions. 
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Mr. Wma. DAVENPORT ADAMS contributes a 
preface to ‘Practical Play-Writing,’ from 
which we learn that the author, Mr. A. C. 
Calmour, is an actor who has written and 
produced many plays. ‘‘ Though he has se- 
cured most popular approval as a writer of 
plays written in verse and dealing with poetic 
motifs, he has had much practice in various 
dramatic methods, and has always devoted 
much attention to dramatic technique.’’ One 
of his more or less poetic plays was acted a 
few years ago by Miss Ellen Terry; it was 
called ‘‘ The Amber Heart.’’ None of them 
has as yet been acted in the United States, so 
far as we know. His little paper on practical 
play-writing was written to be read at the 
Play-Goers’ Club and also at Prof. Herko- 
mer’s School of Art at Bushey. It is scarce- 
ly more successful in showing the nov- 
ice how to write a play than was 
Prof. Hennequin’s elaborate treatise that we 
reviewed a year or two ago. It is less success- 
ful than the rather vulgar book which was 
reprinted from the London Stage four or five 
years ago as ‘ Playwriting.’ What it contains 
of most value is derived from Mr. Pinero and 
Mr. Grundy, who have contributed letters each 
describing the writer’s own methods of dra- 
matic work. These letters may be compared 
profitably with those which M. Abraham Drey- 
fus extracted from the leading French drama- 
tists and printed in the Revue Bleue several 
years ago. Of local interest to British drama- 
tists only are Mr. Calmour’s statements as to 
the cost of giving an experimental matinée of 
a new play in which its author may have faith 
enough to assume the expenses of setting it be- 
fore the public. This method is more often 
adopted in London than in New York, and has 
its advantages, as Mr. Palmer proved when he 
gave his series of authors’ matinées at the 
Madison Square Theatre four or five years ago; 
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but Mr. Calmour’s statements show that the 
cost of introducing a play to the public fora 
single performance varies from three to five 
hundred dollars. Thus we see how great a 
disadvantage the aspiring dramatist is at when 
compared with the aspiring novelist. Per- 
haps, however, it is as well that the beginner 
should not back with his own money his own 
judgment as to the merits of his play or his 
book, preferably waiting until a manager ora 
publisher happens along who can ‘‘ see money 
in it.’’ 

The advice of Mr. Calmour is meant to be 
practical. The advice of ‘‘M. Sésosthéne 
Rabichon ’’ is meant to be ironic. The recipes 
for the theatrical kitchen which M. Germain 
has put into a little pamphlet are ‘‘ wrote sar- 
castic.’? M. Germain is not trying to help the 
new dramatist, but merely to discredit the 
old dramatist, the trained theatrical hack 
who knows all the tricks of the trade. His 
method is the familiar one: ‘‘ How to make a 
Bowery drama: Take a villain double-dyed 
and a virtuous hero. Add a heroine. Drop 
in abundant low-comedy characters. Mix to 
taste,’’ etc., etc. In this spirit and in this man- 
ner M. Germain makes fun of the ‘‘ curtain- 
raiser,’’ of the vaudeville a quiproquos, of 
comedy, of melodrama, and of all the other 
forms of the drama as they survive in France 
to-day. His hand is light and facile, but his 
tongue is bitter. 

Mr. Adams has given to his ‘ Book of Bur- 
lesque’ a sub-title: ‘‘Sketches of English 
Stage Travestie and Parody,’’ and he accom- 
plishes his purpose in ten chapters, in which he 
first outlines the ‘‘ Beginnings of Burlesque,”’ 
the ‘‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ the 
‘¢ Rehearsal,’’ Fielding’s ‘‘Tom Thumb,”’ 
Carey’s ‘‘ Chrononhotonthologos,’’ the ‘*‘ Cri- 
tic,’? and ‘*‘ Bombastes Furioso.’’ This brings 
him to the pieces of pleasantry which Planché 
wrote, light, easy, witty. Then he traces the 
slow and steady descent to ‘‘ The New Bur- 
lesque,’’ to which his final chapter is devoted 
and for which the obvious criticism is that it is 
most lugubriously unfunny. The New Bur- 
lesque is to be seen at its brightest and best in 
‘* Little Jack Sheppard ’’ and in ‘‘ Faust Up 
to Date,’’ and in ‘‘Joan of Arc” and in 
‘* Monte Cristo, Junior ’’—strange productions 
all of them, rarely humorous, often vulgar, 
and yet delighting the British public for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of nights. Mr. Adams 
gives extracts from the dialogue of these wit- 
less and artless pieces, and they are enough to 
make mankind blush that such sorry stuff 
should cause a laugh anywhere out of a lunatic 
asylum. That they should be offered to the 
readers of a volume purporting to belong to a 
‘* Library of Wit and Humor’ isa strange 
thing; it casts a light on George Eliot’s saying 
that ‘‘a difference of taste in jests is a great 
strain on the affections.’’ 

The Dunlap Society has now existed five 
years, and among the fifteen publications 
which it has issued, three a year, are reprints 
of four plays, Tyler’s ‘‘ Contrast,’’ Burk’s 
‘* Bunker Hill,’’? and Dunlap’s ‘* Father ’’ and 
‘* André.’? Among them there are also single 
volumes devoted to T. A. Cooper, Charlotte 
Cushman, Jobn Gilbert, and W. E. Burton, 
besides the most useful series of theatrical 
biographies contained in the three parts of Mr. 
William Winter’s ‘ Brief Chronicles.’ But 
none of the publications of the Society is more 
interesting or in its way more useful than the 
two volumes of poetical addresses delivered in 
various American theatres since the first one 
was opened not a century and a half ago. The 





volume of * Opening Addresses’ was edited by 


ee ae. 


Mr. Laurence Hutton alone, but in the prepa- 
ration of the volume of ‘ Occasional Addresses ’ 
he has had the assistance of Mr. William 
Carey. The verses here gathered together in 
chronological sequence begin with a poem 
written by Myles Cooper in 1773, and end with 
one written by Mr. G. P. Lathrop in 1890. 
Among the other poets are Sprague, Wood- 
worth, G. P. Morris, A. B. Street, R. G. 
Conrad, Henry Timrod, John Brougham, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, Mr. William 
Winter, Mr. George H. Jessop, and Mr. T. 
W. Parsons. Like all the publications of the 
Dunlap Society, ‘ Occasional Addresses’ has 
been printed at the De Vinne Press, with the 
elegant simplicity for which that press is well 
known. 

M. Paul Ginisty’s volume is a haphazard col- 
lection of theatrical estrays—reviews of books, 
some of them, and newspaper articles called 
forth by some incident of the theatrical sea- 
son, and even sketches in dialogue. There are 
nearly a score of them, all neatly turned, all 
light reading, and some of them worth read- 
ing. The best of them, or at least those of 
most interest, are on a show given by the 
Compagnie des Sots, on Lenau’s * Faust,” and 
on Mme, de Beaumarchais. 

M. Larroumet’s volume of studies in the his- 
tory of dramatic literature is a book of an- 
other sort altogether. It is made upof articles 
on (QE£dipus, on Molitre and Marivaux, on 
Shakspere in France, on Beaumarchais, and 
on kindred topics, reprinted from the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes and from the excellent 
Revue Bleue, all of them marked by solid 
knowledge and a charming style. Like M. 
Sarcey and M. Lemaitre, M. Larroumet isa 
scholar first of all, and, like them, he is in- 
tensely fond of the theatre. To him the drama 
isasa living thing which he loves; therefore 
he is always investigating its past and always 
curious as to its future. Perhaps to the 
general reader in the United States the most 
interesting of his papers is that on Shakspere, 
originally delivered as a lecture before the 
fifty-eighth performance of ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing ’’ at the Odéon in 1SS8. Those 
among us who think that the Germans are 
the only foreigners who appreciate Shakspere 
might read this paper with advantage—and no 
doubt with surprise. 


From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By 
Julius M. Price, F.R.G.S. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1892. 

Recorps of Siberian travel can hardly, as 

yet, be considered a drug in the market, but 

they threaten to rival, in number and in the di- 

versity of views which they express, the works 

of travelin Africa. Mr. Price accompanied 
the expedition to the river Yenisei which 
started from London in July, 1890, with the 
object of continuing Capt. Wiggins's experi- 
ment of 1887—the establishment of a direct 
line of commerce between England and Sibe- 
ria through the Kara Sea. In spite of the two 
unsuccessful attempts to pass the ice, made 
during the summers of ISSS and 1889, the fea- 
sibility of this route may be considered as de- 
monstrated by the trip of the Biscaya, on 
which Mr. Price sailed as correspondent of the 
London Jllustrated News, provided a mild sea- 
son and good fortune supplement the skill of 
the mariners. That it can never be relied upon 
as a great commercial highway seems to be 
proved with equal clearness. Mr. Price’s gra- 
phic narrative of the dangers, difficulties, and 
peculiarities of the voyage to Yeniseisk de- 
monstrate this, and remind us of the fact that 
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gallant Capt. Wiggins and his companions on 
an earlier voyage were shipwrecked and forced 
to walk a very long distance, amid arctic cold 
and privations, before they reached help. 

The book is founded on the correspondent's 
letters to the INustrated News, and is, in sub- 
stance, practically identical with them. Na- 
turally, the reader expects a partisan discus- 
sion of the exile system as soon as the writer 
has fairly landed in Siberia, but all intention 
to furnish this is distinctly disavowed in the 
preface; and after noting the author's really 
impartial and sensible observations on other 
points which fell under his eye, we cannot re- 
frain from placing a good deal of reliance 
upon his occasional remarks on the convicts 
and the system, although they do not coin- 
cide with many assertions which have pre 
viously been made. As an instance of 
his discrimination, even when he first ar 
rives in the land and does not thorough. 
ly grasp the situation, we may quote his 
experience in sketching and painting the 
peasant family at Kasanskoi. The man uner- 
stood what was wanted of him, and sat quite 
rigid while Mr. Price sketched him, after hav 
ing examined the cottage in detail without in- 
terference. When the artist spent the whole 
of the following day in painting the assembled 
family, the children were forbidden to talk 
loud or to go near him; every one went on 
with his occupations in a way to disturb him 
as little as possible; no one even showed any 
curiosity to see the result; and, to crown all, 
the peasant host prepared a repast of tea and 
cakes to refresh him in the afternoon. As be 
suggests, that sort of cavalier proceeding on 
the part of a stranger, in the midst of an Eng 
lish family, and that sort of treatment follow- 
ing, cannot be imagined. His error consists in 
attributing their conduct and their lack of 
curiosity to stolid indifference. Had this not 
been his first experience with a Russian peasant 
family, he would have recognized the fact that 
their conduct arose from inborn kindliness and 
courtesy. 


On numerous cecasions, the authorities, vo- 
luntarily or on request, furnished Mr. Price 
with complete facilities for inspecting prisons 
and prison hospitals. He remarks, after the 
first of these occasions: ‘‘So far as I coud 
judge, the criminals of Siberia have little to 
complain of. They pass their forced seclusion 
in absolute idleness, if they so wish, for the 
work they do, if any, is voluntary. Eating 
and sleeping, they while away the ‘ime as 
best they can, like so many caged beasts.’’ 
On another occasion, he notes the remarkable 
fact that the prisoners are allowed to keep 
their pet dogs, cats, and pigeons, and are at 
perfect liberty inside the prison walls. Edu- 
cated men, who have occupied good positions, 
and are guilty only of forgery or of petty mis- 
appropriations, are not obliged to associate 
with common criminals, but, though they 
travel with the same gang, they are kept 
apart, and may travel in their own convey- 
ance if they have the money to pay for it, and 
are provided with a room to themselves at the 
étapes. 

There is much which deserves quotation, but 
one of the most significant passages, which can 
not be omitted, is the following: 

‘* How any writer who has actually seen a 
gang of criminal exiles on the march can describe 
itas a pathetic sight, beats me; and my only as- 
tonishment is that convicts of other countries 
are not also spoken of in the same sentimental 
way, for they are probably worse off than Sibe- 
rian criminals, who, as a matter of fact, have 
a much better time of it, considering their 
crimes, than they would have anywhere else, 
barring, of course, the trifling discomfort of 
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having to ‘foot it’ the whole distance if they 
are able. If they are footsore or lame, they 
are permitted to ride on one of the baggage 
conveyances. The more I learn about the 
prisoners’ life, either on the road orin the 
ostrogs [prisons], the more astonished I am at 
the humane way in which they ure treated, 
and how little is really known of it in the outer 
world, lam not referring to the system as a 
whole, which I am not only convinced is a 
wrong but a demoralizing one, but to minor 
details, which show a kindly feeling on the 
part of the authorities which is somewhat un- 
expected. For instance, all Jews or Moham- 
medans receive ten kopeks per day, both on 
the road and when in prison, so that they 
can purchase their own food and have 
it cooked rowmng to their belief, the 
food and cooking being looked after by 
one of their own religion deputed by them- 
selves. Ina country where it is said that the 
Jews are so persistently persecuted by the 
authorities, this comes as rather an astounding 
revelation, in my opinion. I know nothing 
whatever about prison life in England, but I 
am anxious to know whether we treat our con- 
victs in the same way. Political prisoners 
never march [unless they wish to do so], but 
are conveyed on telegas or sledges, according to 
the season, and always follow some distance 
behind the criminals, with whom they are never 
associated. [As to this last particular, Mr. 
Price agrees with the report of another English 
traveller in Siberia, Mr. de Windt.] For these 
‘unfortunates,’ when not criminal ones, all 
one’s sympathy is due; but the canaille march- 
ing on ahead, and who are ths riost en évi- 
dence, in most cases richly deserve more than 
their fate, and ought to thank their lucky stars 
that they are Russian and not English con- 
victs.’’ 

He also records that prisoners are allowed to 
work in prison for their own benefit, and de- 
scribes the result of his getting some cigarettes 
made by one of them. Having made the dis- 
covery that ‘‘that most complete device for 
heating a house that was ever devised, the 
Russian stove, robs the Siberian winter of many 
of its terrors,’’ that his thick flannels are in- 
tolerable, and that a single thin blanket is suf- 
ficient at night, he sensibly applies his obser- 
vations to the prison rooms of the étapes, and 
argues that as ‘‘the heating arrangements 
were so complete, no covering was necessary ’’ 
on the bare sleeping platforms. In the Irkutsk 
prison he found many men working at all 
sorts of trades, and working cheerfully. One 
man, an artist, had been allowed to fit up 
his solitary-confinement cell as a studio, and to 
paint what he pleased, and another executed 
orders for portraits and sacred images. The 
author remarks that this is permitted pending 
their sentence (they had already been convict- 
ed), but the artist added, with a smile, that 
‘*they would probably be able to do a little 
even at the mines if they behaved themselves. ”’ 
In Kiakhta he found an artist, a political exile 
under a long term of banishment, who showed 
him a mass of sketches relating to prisoners’ 
life (a couple being reproduced in this volume), 
which the man had made during his long march 
across Siberia. ‘‘I could not help being strong- 
ly impressed,’’ says Mr. Price, ‘‘ with the idea 
that a system which would allow a prisoner to 
beguile the tedium of the march by following 
his artistic proclivities cannot, however faulty 
its theory may be, in practice be so cruelly 
disciplinaire as many would have us believe.’’ 
Another fact worth noting, in view of the capi- 
tal made by two recent travellers in Siberia of 
the filth of the post-houses and the hardships 
of the journey and the cold, is Mr. Price’s 
praise of the general cleanliness of these houses, 
and the pleasure and comfort of the journey, 
except in one or two instances. 

Although the author’s English is slipshod at 
times, his book is very interesting, and his il- 
lustrations are profuse and good. The portion 
relating to Siberia is of the most importance, 
his description of the trip across the Desert of 





Gobi and China to Pekin being much inferior 
to Mr. de Windt’s record of his journey over 
the same ground. It is evident, however, that 
Mr. Price was more favorably impressed with 
the manners of the wealthy Siberians than was 
Mr. de Windt, and the question naturally oc- 
curs to the reader: Does not this arise from the 
fact that they met different classes of the rich? 


The Kansas Conflict. By Charles Robinson, 
late Governor of Kansas. Harper & Bros. 


Many have essayed to write the history of the 
Kansas conflict, but it has not yet been so 
well done that we can feel that none need 
make another trial. The earlier annalists 
were too near to the events to see their relative 
significance, and they trusted to vague rumor 
for much that subsequent investigation has en- 
tirely changed. Prof. Spring’s ‘ Kansas,’ in 
the series of State histories, was clearly an ad- 
vance upon its predecessors, but the narrow 
limits of a single small volume cut off the au- 
thor from those modifications and elaborations 
in which the truth of history resides. With 
Mr. Sanborn the Kansas conflict was but an 
incident in the personal history of John 
Brown; and his conception of the stout old 
Puritan as a person supernaturally inspired 
and sent was not favorable to a judicial esti- 
mate of his part in the general work, though 
it made it easy for him to accept the facts of 
Brown’s connection with ‘tthe Pottawatomie 
executions’’ without the least misgiving. But 
Mr. Sanborn’s rendering of the Kansas busi- 
ness was far from satisfactory to many who 
were concerned in it, and especially to two of 
the principal actors, the Hon. Eli Thayer, who 
made a splenetic deliverance two years ago, 
and the Hon. Charles Robinson, who has now 
stirred up his pure mind by way of remem- 
brance and brought many strange and doleful 
things to light. There is much similarity in 
the temper of Mr. Thayer’s book and of Mr. 
Robinson’s. Each glcrifies its author’s name 
above all others; each spends most of its force 
in belittling persons who have been supposed to 
have something to do with freedom in Kansas 
and America; each is unsparing of its praise 
of the great hero of the other. ‘* Without Eli 
Thayer the emigrants would not have come, 
and without Charles Robinson it would have 
been in vain that they did come.’’ These 
words of the introduction are the common 
thesis of the two books, and it is maintained 
with ardor in them both. Thayer finds in Ro- 
binson ‘‘ majesty of mind and humility of 
heart, stern justice and tender sympathy, 
heroic will and sensitive conscience, masculine 
strength and maidenly modesty, leonine cou- 
rage and womanly gentleness,’’ etc., etc., and 
Robinson’s admiration of Thayer is almost 
equal to his own: ‘‘ There was but one such in 
the nation’’; a ‘‘ David who seemed ready to 
challenge single-handed the Goliath of slavery” ; 
his ‘‘ broad, calm brow loomed up’’ at Emi- 
grant Aid Company meetings with unrivalled 
splendor. The relations of Profs. Stubbs and 
Freeman were not more cordial when, 


“—ladling freely from alternate tubs, 
Stubbs buttere Freeman, Freemin buttered 
Stubbs,” 


than those of these compatriots. 

But for all the likeness in their book's, there 
is much difference. The objects of their scorn 
are different. Thayer’s are the Garrisonian 
abolitionists. Robinson’s, too, are these, but 
they are much more violently John Brown 
and Jim Lane, for whom Thayer also had 
great contempt. Everything is relative, and 
in praising Robinson’s modesty Thayer was, 
perhaps, thinking of his own, in comparison 





with which Robinson’s is immense. Not only 
does it express itself in his exclusive use of the 
third person singular in speaking of himself, 
but in a meagreness in the account of his own 
doings so remarkable that no one would ever 
suspect from his narrative that he was the 
man described by Mr. Thayer or the man he 
actually was. For he was, unquestionably, a 
very prominent and strong and useful man 
in the Kansas conflict, second to no other on 
the ground. But torn asunder between a 
natural modesty and a nervous anxiety for his 
reputation, he has wasted his strength in cry- 
ing others down when a perfectly simple ac- 
count of the conflict would have shown his 
magna pars in its true light. 

A history of Kansas written nearly thirty 
years ago describes Kobinson as made ‘‘ peev- 
ish ’’ by his hard experiences in the civil war, 
when Lane was preferred to him at Washing- 
ton. The course of subsequent events has not 
restored him to his better self. Especially 
have the histories of Messrs. Sanborn and 
Thayer aggravated his self-consciousness and 
increased his vauity and irritation. He has, 
too, done more to make the Kansas conflict ap- 
pear poor and mean and sordid than any one 
else has done or could do. Some of us have 
thought of it as a conflict in which high cou- 
rage was involved, and noble generosity; and 
doubtless it was so, but it is hard to keep the 
faith while reading these chapters of bickering 
and recrimination. Every baser element is in- 
sisted on with wearisome iteration. If Ro- 
binson is to be trusted, the only virtue 
of the Free-State party was in its Fabian in- 
action, its refusal to lift a hand against the 
national Government or the national troops. 
The wisdom of such virtue was, perhaps, jus- 
tified of her cnildren, but it was not of a 
strain to quicken any generous ardor in the 
reader’s breast, especially as it was associated 
with a hatred of the slave as great as, or even 
greater than, the hatred of slavery. The pro- 
portion of the Free-State party that was in 
favor of excluding free negroes from the Terri- 
tory was always large. Gov. Robinson was 
not one of the negro-haters. In his passion for 
political equality for all races and both sexes, 
he came perilously near the sentiments of the 
abolitionists. But he was an eager politician, 
and the amount and quality of the politics of 
the unhappy Territory were melancholy fea- 
tures of the time. 


Whatever Robinson’s ability to lead the 
Free State party and to hold it to the policy 
of passive obedience to the Federal Govern- 
ment, his ability to write an interesting and 
instructive book about the things he saw and 
was a part of, is extremely small. One wou!'d 
not believe in advance that the story of events 
so stirring and important could be made so 
miserably dull. There is no clearness in the 
narration, and, if one does not know in ad- 
vance the order of events, to disentangle it 
from these fragmentary chapters will be no 
easy matter. Forty pages are intruded about 
the author’s life in California, which was an 
excellent preparation for his life in Kansas, 
but deserving of no such extended exhibition. 
Contemporary journalism is largely drawn 
upon, so largely that our sense of relationship 
with the author (if he should not be called 
the editor) of the volume is not a con- 
stant quantity. Orderly arrangement of 
his material there is none; for dates he 
has a great indifference, and the details of 
printing second the general negligence of 
his work: for example, the name of Andreas, 
whom he is always quoting, is written Andrea’s 
in the possessive case oftener than not. But 
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the worst enemies of Gov. Robinson’s his- 
toric sense are John Brown and Jim Lane; 
and Sanborn and Redpath and others who have 
spoken well of these. Let them come upon the 
scene, and the course of his narrative is forgot- 
ten while he goes off in a fresh tirade against 
them. His estimate of Lane’s moral charac- 
ter is fair enough, but he does no justice 
to his picturesqueness. A character in 
which the elements of cowardice and of 
bravery were so strangely mixed, a man who 
had so much influence upon others, and 
so little government of his own spirit, of 
such fantastic dress and startling speech, with 
such a varied course and such a tragic end, 
would be a perfect godsend to an historian 
able to pounce upon his own with the unerring 
instinct of his art. For Gov. Robinson, Lane 
is little more than his personal rival, and all 
the dramatic possibilities of his wretched ca- 
reer are simply thrown away. That Lincoln, 
in his mistaken apprehension of Lane’s charac- 
ter, favored his ambition in the civil war, is to 
Gov. Robinson a sufficient reason for putting 
him in the same pillory with Lane and Brown, 
and invoking for the three the universal 
scorn: 


‘* One of these men, not receiving the pun- 
ishment due for his crimes in Kansas, sought 
to inaugurate a servile war, the most revolt- 
ing of all wars, and suffered the penalty pre- 
scribed by law. Another was overtaken in 
his crimes, and executed himself; while the 
third, although glorified for bis proclamation 
freeing the slaves of the South, has the lustre 
of his fame and name terribly tarnished by his 
conduct of the war in the West, if not in the 
East.’ 


Between Gov. Robinson and John Brown 
there was no such political rivalry as that be- 
tween himself and Lane to fill up the measure 
of his hate, and still it does not lack for copious 
addition. With Brown alive he had no trouble; 
it is Brown’s fame as one of the liberators 
of Kansas that infuriates his mind, and re- 
solves him to destroy ‘‘ the laurels of Miltiades” 
at whatever cost. So far as he succeeds, he 
does so at the cost of his own character for 
intelligence and discrimination. Many of 
Brown’s friends were long in coming at the 
facts concerning the Pottawatomie massacre. 
Gov. Robinson was not one of these. As late 
as 1878 he wrote: 


‘*T never had much doubt that Capt. Brown 
was the author of the blow at Pottawatomie, 
for the reason that he was the only man who 
comprehended the situation, and saw the abso- 
lute necessity of some such blow and had the 
nerve to strike it.” 


He now contends that the testimony of one 
Townsley, which Mr. Sanborn calls ‘‘ true in 
the main,’’ shows that the Pottawatomie vic- 
tims were not deserving of their death. If 
that was so, Gov. Robinson’s late discovery of 
the fact is most remarkable. But that does 
not affect ‘‘ the absolute necessity of some such 
blow.’’ Gov. Robinson now attempts to show 
that the blow did only harm, stirring up the 
pro-slavery party to make terrible reprisals. 
His late opinion here is no sufficient offset to 
the conviction held for a period of thirty years. 
He writes as if the disposition of the Missouri- 
ans had been most amicable, when in fact the 
sack of Lawrence had happened witbin a few 
days. His whole recollection of the purpose 
and the meaning of events has been distorted 
by the necessity of depreciating John Brown's 
character and work in order that he may mag- 
nify his own. 
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Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By John 
A. Symonds and his daughter Margaret. 
London: Adam & Chas.-Black; New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 366. 


FOURTEEN years ago Mr. Symonds wrote for 
an English magazine an article on ‘* Davos in 
Winter, ’” in which he sang the praises of his 
dwelling-place as a resort for sufferers from 
lung disease. He dwelt on the fact that in 
this Alpine village, where the thermometer 
frequently falls to 10° to 15° below zero, ‘‘ the 
most sensitive invalids can drive in open sledges 
with impunity, expose themselves without risk 
to falling snow through hours of exercise, 
or sit upon their bedroom balconies, bask- 
ing in a hot sun, with the world all white 
around them, and a spiky row of icicles 
above their heads.’ At that time the cure 
of lung disease by Alpine air and sunshine was 
hardly known in England, and when Mr. Sy- 
monds resolved to goto Davos, his doctor re- 
plied that if he wished to leave his carcass to 
the Davos doctors, that was his affair; he hal 
warned him. But Mr. Symonds went, and 
the result was thathe who had, ever since he 
left school, never remained more than 
three months in one place, being always in 
search of a change of air for his health, made 
thenceforth his home in Davos, to which 
he has clung to this moment—the epilogue to 
his book is dated ‘‘Davos Platz, Feb. 13, 
1892.’’ Under the conditicns described not 
only he has found health, but ‘‘ the marvellous 
brain tonic of the mountain air’’ has enabled 
him to write about twenty-five books in prose 
and verse, notwithstanding the distance from 
literary centres and libraries. 

Mr. Symonds, however, as he tells us on 
page 284, considers life itself a much graver 
and more important affair than literature, 
which is simply ‘‘ an honest, healthful, harm- 
less pastime.’’ Accordingly he has little to say, 
even in the chapter ‘‘A Page of My Life,”’ 
about his pursuit of literature or health, but 
devotes himself chiefly to a description of the 
numerous interesting phenomena which Swit- 
zerland presents during that time of the year 
when the tourists avoid it. Being an invalid, 
he cannot, of course, thrill the reader wi h 
narratives of dangerous mountain ascents, like 
Tyndall or Whymper; still, the description of 
a midnight journey through the ice and snow of 
a dangerous mountain pass, when even the 
driver reproached him for having ever under- 
taken it, and various other incidents, show 
that it was not a lack of courage, but a lack of 
lung power a‘one that prevented him from fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of those famous climb- 
ers. The chapters contributed by Miss Sy- 
monds, including one on *‘ Tobogganing on a 
Glacier,’’ and another describing the still more 
dangerous feat of tobogganing down a snow- 





field on a bale of hay, show good descriptive | 


power, and a courage that one would hardly 
expect of any one of her sex but an English 
woman. 

Mr. Symonds has many interesting facts to 
relate at first hand about the various kinds of 
avalanches, and about the Foéhn wind, which 
the Swiss call the Schneefresser, or snow e- 
vourer, and which is no longer regarded as the 
sirocco of the Mediterranean coming heated 
from African deserts, but is believed to be 
generated in the upper regions under special 
atmospheric conditions. Thereare also a num. 
ber of short sketches of mists, clouds, moun- 
tains, and valleys, interspersed with moun- 
tain-made sonnets, odes, and anecdotes. Ho- 
tel life is only casually dealt with, except ina 


sort of romance, ‘‘ The Life of a Swiss Por- 





ter,’’ which explains how those functionaries 
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succeed in acquiring so many foreign lan- 
guages, and finally work their way up to the 
position of head porter, which is worth ®00 to 
$1,000 a year, although the porter never re- 
ceives a salary, and often has to pay $1) or 
more for his place. Strange to say, Mr. Sy- 
monds approves of the tipping system which 
brings about this anomalous state of affairs; 
but his reasoning on this subject is the least 
convincing thing in his book. 
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Roberts Bros. $2.50 
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LINTON’'S MASTERS OF WoOOD-EN.- 
GRAVING 


Since Mr. Linton ceased from the pract ce of 
wood-engraving, some thirteen years ago, he 
has devoted much time to investigating the 
history of his craft. We take our date from 
bis paper on ‘* Art in Wood-Engraving ”’ in 
the Atiantic Monthly for June, 1879. This 
was followed in the same year by a small book 
entitled ‘Some Practical Hints on Wood-En- 
graving*; in IS82, by the ‘ History of Wood- 
Engraving in America.’ To write in his lei- 
sure a general history, was a task imposed apon 
him by his personal intimacy (if we may use 
the expression) with much of the materia! for 
such a work. Bewick died in 1828, the very 
year in which Linton was apprenticed. How 
fresh everything pertaining to the great 
‘*north country master’? must have been at 
But Mr. Linton could also write of 
what Jobn Thompson may have said about 
‘*developments’’ that were debasing the 
art in his day, and could report personal- 
ly of Harvey, S. Williams, Powis, Orrin 
Smith, and numerous other notabilities 
who composed, with Mr. Linton’ him- 
self, the great English school of wood- 
cutters of two generations ago. He was, in 
fact, included by Chatto—in Jackson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Wood-Engraving’ (1838)—under the 
caption, ‘‘The English wood-engravers now 
living who, next to Charlton Nesbit and John 
Thompson, seem best entitled to honorable 
mention ’’; and for a full half century since 
that date he has more than maintained that 
distinction. AJ] this constituted a pressing, an 
authoritative call to produce the work before 
us.* In form it isa small folio, with an ele- - 


this time. 


**The Masters of Wdéod-Engraving.” By W. J. 
Linton. New Haven: The Author; London: B, F. 
Stevens. 
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gantly simple exterior—heavy covers, in olive- 
tinted linen, devoid of ornament other than the 
title in gold. Within we have antique paper 
and type, the letter-press and illustrations 
filling 215 pages, and being both provided with 
indices. The edition is of course limited—to 
five hundred signed and numbered copies, of 
which one hundred are on large paper. 

Mr. Linton says in his preface: 

‘* Want of any treatment of Wood-Engrav- 
ing ina manner satisfactory to an engraver is 
the reason, and may be sufficient occasion, for 
my book. It is as an engraver and not as a 
bibliographer that I write. My purpose is not 
so much to give account of ks in which 
engravings on wood have appeared, as to col- 
lect together the finest examples of the art, 
and to give its history through the exhibition 
of its Master Works.’ 

After having had free access to the British Mu- 
seum and other depositories of original prints, 
Mr. Linton still acknowledges a large indebt- 
edness to Chatto; yet in reviewing the field of 
his predecessor’s research, his own practical 
experience as an engraver enables him to 
throw fresh light upon the several topics, de- 
tecting a blemish here, and there bringing out 
a hidden lustre. This exhibition is arranged 
under three general heads, viz., Knife-work, 
Graver-work, and Chiaroscuro, the last alone 
being without subdivision into chapiers, and 
all being accompanied with marginal notes, 
occasionally illustrated. In the first chapter, 
on ‘*The Beginnings of Engraving,’’ Mr. 
Linton goes over familiar ground with inde- 
pendent judgment. Because of the absence of 
connections for holding the interior portion in 
place, he discredits the production of mono- 
grams like those of Theodoric and Charle- 
magne from stencils rather than from en- 
graved stamps. In the chapter on ‘‘ Saints and 

. Playing-Cards,’’ discussing the priority of 
saint-pictures [Helgen] and cards respectively, 
he writes: 

‘* Taking into consideration all the material 
for judgment I have been able to collect to- 
gether, I subscribe to Chatto’s conclusion, and 
cannot tut believe that monastic leisure and 
ability first found opportunity for employ- 
ment of woodcuts in the service of religion, 
and that the wage or profit to be had for an 
article of commerce in growing demand would 
be the later temptation of the card maker.”’ 


Mr. Linton objects, with reason, to judging of 
the relative antiquity of early prints by the qua- 
lity of their execution, as the difference may well 
reside in the skill of the respective workmen. 
His second chapter is devoted to the ‘‘ St. Chris- 
topher ’’ of 1423, which passes for the earliest 
authentic woodcut, and ‘‘ affords a specimen 
of the combined talent of the Formschneider, 
or wood-engraver, and the Briefmaler, or 
card-colorer.’’ A full-page reproduction of 
this famous cut serves as a frontispiece to the 
book, and appears to have been colored, like 
the original, by hand. It is as near a fac- 
simile as it were possible to give of every 
detail of every line, showing clearly the traits 
peculiar to knife-work. In the text the ‘‘ Brus- 
sels Virgin’’ is introduced before a small 
copy of the ‘‘St. Christopher,’’ as if by way 
of conceding its claim to priority. The former 
print was discovered in 1844 and bears the date 
1418, but there are evidences of its having 
been tampered with. The ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ 
which was found pasted inside the cover of a 
manuscript volume with the ‘‘St. Christo- 
pher,’’ is here reproduced in miniature, along 
with the ‘‘ St. Bridget ’’ and the ‘‘ Berlin Vir- 
gin ’’—both these last, as well as the ‘‘ Brus- 
sels Virgin,’’ being unknown to Chatto. 


‘* These prints may be taken as samples of a 
numerous series of pictur popular in the 


early part of the fifteenth century, perhaps 
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earlier; all of the same character, little vary- 
ing—altogether unvarying so far as the en- 

aving isconcerned. At first only aged of 
Saints and Martyrs (illustrations of Bible story 
came later), they served as pious reminders, 
and, carrying out a precept of St. Gregory, 
filled the place of tracts or books to the illite- 
rate multitude.’ 


The Block Books, cut on planks in the man- 
ner of the Helgen, are next fully shown. Be- 
sides many illustrations of detail, there is a re- 
production of an important page in each case. 
The ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis’ is, 
owing to the apparent use of movable 
type in connection with it, treated by it- 
self. Comparison is afforded between dif- 
ferent prints of the same subject as an aid 
to determining which is original and which 
a copy. Qualities of drawing, in Mr. Lin- 
ton’s view, should here outweigh clearness 
of print. On the debatable ground between 
wood and metal, we are introduced to the Al- 
phabet in the British Museum, the ‘ Speculum 
Humane Salvationis,’ the Brydenbach title- 
page, the ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ and 
a title-page from the ‘Heures aA l'usage de 
Chartres’ by Simon Vostre (about 1502). The 
pictures for which the last-named stands as 
representative, are very refined and beautiful; 
they display a new treatment in the ‘‘ killing ’’ 
an otherwise solid or black surface with criblé 
or dotted work. It has been assumed that 
these were ‘‘the finest possible specimens of 
early wood-engraving’’; but evidences of the 
use of a stamp in producing tke dots deter- 
mine for our author that they were done on 
metal after the manner of wood-engraving. 

It is a surprise at first to find under the head 
of Jerome of Nuremberg the work usually at- 
tributed to Albert Diirer, and Holbein’s under 
the head Liitzelburger. The engravings of 
Jerome from Diirer’s drawings here given are 
a full-page each of the Holding of the Winds 
from Diirer’s ‘‘Apocalypse,’’ the Flight into 
Egypt from the ‘‘ Life of the Virgin;’’ Ecce 
Homo from the ‘‘Greater Passion,’’ and four 
from the ‘‘ Triumph of Maximilian.’’ Another 
page print is ‘‘ St. Jerome in Penitencs,’’ after 
Cranach. Liitzelburger is represented by a 
number of small engravings after Holbein, 
principally from the ‘‘ Dance of Death.’’ They 
are marvels of exactitude and delicacy in fac- 
simile cutting. It is interesting to study 
these masterpieces of early craftsmanship 
so familiarly, and in reproductions so con 
vincingly faithful as to inspire almost the 
same reverence as the original impressions. Pa- 
per and type, too, are in admirable consonance 
with all this Formschneider work; but often 
the heliotype has been resorted to as conveying 
better the delicacy of old prints together with 
the primitive conditions of paper, ink, and press- 
work—e. g., in the case of the ‘ Ars Moriendi’ 
and the ‘ Biblia Pauperum.’ Or again, a like 
imitation has been effected with some of the 
smaller cuts by printing them on India paper 
and mounting them in the letter-press. The re- 
finement thus achieved is the appearance of 
age. The concluding chapter on Knife-work 
(‘‘Altdorfer to Papillon ’’) contains brief no- 
tices of a number of little known and not high- 
ly esteemed artists, though Mr. Linton has a 
good word for Papillon as workman and as au- 
thor of a ‘‘ most exact and complete account 
of engraving with the knife, the method of 
execution, and all that could be wanted for its 
instruction.’’ 

‘*Graver Work’’ brings us in the second 
chapter to Bewick, from whose ‘Fables,’ 
‘Quadrupe’s,’ and ‘ Birds’ a number of illus- 
trations are selected, and a full page is assign- 
ed to the cut entitled ‘‘ Waiting for Death.’’ 





These reproductions are far from doing jus‘ice 
to the genius of the father of modern wood-en- 
graving, either because of the paper or because 
the resources of the pressman were not availed 
of as they might have been; a fact much to be 
regretted. Bewick’s pupi!s are treated of in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ Clennell and Nesbit,’’ with 
the exception of his favorite Harvey, who is dis- 
placed toreappear in a later chapter—not, how- 
ever, in token of Mr. Linton’s depreciation. Of 
the ‘* Assassination of Dentatus,’’ our author 
declares that ‘‘ it isnot only a daring but a real- 
ly magnificent and unequalled work. . . . 
This one engraving would entitle 
Harvey to rank, if not among, yet closely to, 
our greatest.’? Branston and Thompson have 
a chapter with extensive illustrations, which 
suffer in the same way as Bewick’s. Some of 
Thompson’s cuts occur in a copy of the West- 
minster Review for August, 1838, which lies 
before us, and are beautifully printed, where- 
as in the ‘Masters of Wood-Engraving’ 
there is about them the lack of clear- 
ness that suited very well the old, faded- 
out work of the Formschneider. A _ simi- 
lar comparison holds good between the 
clear, bright prints of the Arch of Titus 
by S. Williams, and Nineveh by Powis, in the 
Westminster collection, and the blurred, un- 
satisfactory prints in the ‘Masters’ (chapter 
‘* Aftermath’’), notwithstanding the India 
proof. Powis’s cut is subsequently referred to 
by Mr. Linton in controverting Hamerton’s 
appreciation of American wood-engraving: 
and certainly there is nothing better in what 
Mr. Linton calls ‘‘the American develop- 
ment,’’ nor anything so very different. To 
represent Orrin Smith, we wish he could have 
chosen the picture ‘‘ Elba ’’ in the Westmin- 
ster, instead of the ‘‘Thibet Dog.’? As we 
recollect Smith’s work, he was preéminently 
a landscape engraver of great excellence, 
rather than one who ‘‘ excelled in animals.”’ 

The second division of the ‘ Masters’ closes 
with the chapter ‘‘ In the Winter,’’ and here 
Mr. Linton has assigned him elf a place—too 
low, it might be deemed ,and il!-supported by his 
choice of illustrations from himself: we doubt 
if a better example of the ‘‘ near-enough ’’ fac- 
simile ‘‘ which a well-trained Chinese rat 
would gnaw out with more nearness,’’? could 
be found than his Edwin Booth in ‘‘ Don 
Ce-ar.’’ The page of facsimile by Kretzsch- 
mar is unworthy of insertion in a collection of 
masterpieces. The portrait of Ludwig Richter, 
excepting the head, which closely re- 
sembles Mr. Linton’s own manner, is not 
remarkable engraving. The portrait of Dela- 
croix by Seriakoff isin contravention of all Mr. 
Linton has had to say about simplicity, being a 
mere imitation of the effects of copperplate. 
It is very doubtful, too, if many will share the 
o; inion that Pannemaker is the exponent of a 
large class of French work; or that Jonnard’s 
work ‘‘is of the best’’; or that Ligny may be 
singled out from all the great en ravers of 
Doré, while Pisan (‘‘ the Linton of France ’’) 
deserves no mention. Neither can we see a 
reason for the ‘‘ American development’’ be- 
ing lugged in here without being allowed to 
speak for itself in black and white. In this 
part of his subject Mr. Linton is too near for 
historical perspective; but to discuss the ques- 
tion with him would lead us too far. 

The concluding section, ‘‘ Chiaroscuro,’’ has 
reference to pictures produced by a printing 
from several blocks or metal plates engraved 
in relief. They are interesting, but of no 
great account. A page reproduction is given 
of ‘*‘ Adam and Eve’’ by Hans Baldung Grun 
(1511), in two printings. 
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Novels for Various Moods. 


TO KILL TIME. 
£50 FOR A WIFE. By A. L. Gyn 
$1; Paper, 50 cents. 
**An original and striking novel.’’—Rochester 
Democrat. 





TO PASS TIME. Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, 


MANITOU ISLAND. By M. G. Mc- 
CLELLAND. $1; Paper, 50 cents. 
**Her powers of description are unusual. . : ; 
The beauties are many and indisputable."’—Phila. Subjects. 
Evening Bulletin. The Edition is limited to 500 Copies on special 
TO USE TIME. paper, folio, 1644 by 12 inches, signed and numbered, 
JERRY. ByS. B. ELuioT. $1.25. at $50 net. 
‘**A really fresh, vigorous, and highly interesting 100 Copies, Large Paper, folio, 29 by 15 inches, 
story.”’—N. Y. Tribune. signed and numbered, at $100 net. Certain Plates 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. (too large for the whole to be printed in the 


Smaller Edition) are here given in their entirety, and 
in addition is given Diirer's * Triumphal Car of Maxi 


The Aladdin Oven. an at “ee : inches, with a height oo 


18 inches. 
Invented by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. 


ATHEN.EUM. 

It cooks the breakfast by nightand the dinner by ss teil aan s iailiacaniil —_—— — 
day. It bakes, roasts, simmers, stews, braises, and A magnificent volume, admirable ro Legge 

broils. With one quart of kerosene oil burned ina | binding, and typography, and most admirable for 
common round wick lamp, forty pounds of bread illustrations, from both ancient and modern exam 
meats,and vegetables can be perfectiy cookie. iin ples, printed with great skill and care, and immense 
three charges in eight hours; onions, custard, fish, | ly superior to those generally used in books of the 
~ a at the same time Without taint or loss o/ sort and somewhat boldly called facsimiles. Not a 

avo TT suit tere a > i . ley . < 

One testimonial says, “The cooking is perfect and | P&@8° without interest and extreme pleasure and 
the fuel-cost scarcely anything, while the ease and | Prelit 
comfort of the cook give a calm, benign, religious 
— gl temper, unattainable under the cook- ‘The history of the art by an expert of experts 
8s ve re n o " Lf i t A ‘ Oo. s. 

“The  enat Nutrition and the Artof Cooking | If any one be competent to teach the true merits of 
in the Aladdin Oven,” by Edward Atkinson, is pub- | wood-engraving it is Mr. W. J. Linton Well filled 
lished by Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. | with letterpress Mr Linton has absolute know 
Price in cloth, 75 cenis; in leatherette, ¢ oU cents, | ledge of his subject. 
= $0 ae Pe Srestee to them. 5 here 

e addin Ovens are manufacture¢ vy Kenrick 

Brothers. Brookline, Mass., Sole Agents. Catalogue ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
and Price-List will be sent by mai! on reque - **Mr. Linton’s crowning achievement as a histo 
Ovens can be seen in operation at the New Engian 
Kitchens, 142 Pleasant Street, Boston, and: 41 Hud- 
son Street, New York. 


with nearly Two Hundred Cuts interspersed, mostly 


on India Paper, and Forty-eight unbacked page 


PORTFOLIO. 


of its kind that has yet been produced. Unques- 
tionably the one authoritative treatise by the great 
est living master." 





International Journal of Ethics, 


CONTENTS JULY NUMBER: 
NATURAL SELECTION IN MORALS. 5S. ALEx- 


ANDER. 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE) - . 
—— TO THE LABOR PROBLEM? W. L. Our new Book Catalogue not only 
” ‘ ives the size and price of all the standard works on 
—— THE JEWISH QUESTION. Cuartes | eee ty but an interesting description of each, 
MACHIAVELLI’S PRINCE. W. R. Tua together with opinions of the press and of physi- 
ON THE FOUNDING OF A NEW RELIGION. B. | “808. Mailed free. 


CARNERI. 7R TR & > 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE IDEA OF OBLIGATION. BOERICKE & TAF EL, 
K CHAPMAN SHARP. Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
REVIEWS. Recent Literature of Ethics and Re- ‘ 
lated Topics in America and Other Countries. tort Arch Street, Philaaeiphia, 
Yearly, $2 (Foreign $2.50); single number, 50 cts. Pinan be in 1835. 
eae Te REN T, AT PROUT’S NECK. 
International Journal of Ethics, near Portland, Maine—A comfortable fully far- 


118s . . ak nished cottage Close to sea. : 
. TWELFTH St., PHILADELPHIA. Jno. T. SINNOTT, 125 S. Sth St., Philada. 





Subscripti yns received by 


W. J. LINTON, 


P. O. Box 11°9, New Haven, Conn. 








TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 


rian of wood-engraving. Tne most luxurious thing | 





Horsio yas 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 

and all diseases arising from im- 

perfect digestion and derange- 

ments of the nervous system. 


It aids digestion, and is‘a brain 


and nerve food. 


} 


Descriptive Pamp! 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY 


‘BOOKS ABOUT COLUMBUS. 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: | 


‘DECORATIONS ‘ MEMORIALS 


°333'TO'341' FOURTH AVENUE‘NEW-YORK: 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





‘* The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining ‘element as food.’ ‘He RBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phoapiiives 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 
The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 


unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- | 


pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 
for their necessary food. In this condition the 
phites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the brain 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by — ‘ feeding 
the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the world’s best bre 
workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet free to those who write f 


Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 West 3th St.. New Y 


sf Se aa a Saree Pee 
Crristopies Columous, 





An » Received and I arted 1 Spirit of 
By Justin Winsor, editor of * The 
and (yr S| v America 
ortraits and Maps Fourth Eiit 
Svo, “$4 00 





**Dr. Winsor’s attractive w k ¢ lat 
; est and most ritative « s sub 
ject which the | Eu an a A un re 
search and scholarship have reached “ 
F. Poole 
““It is the Columbus book f this Columbian 
| year."’—Dr. J. Max Hark, ¢ neellor of the Penn 


Vitalized Phos: | 


sylvania Chautauqua 


The Discovery cle /merica, 


With some account of Ancik America and the 
Spanish Conquest. By Jonn Fiskt With a 
steel Portrait, many Maps, and other Illustra 
tions. Seventh Thousand. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


gilt top, $4.00. 





* The book is not at allc ined ana of 
the work of Columbus and his succe although 
that account is, no 4 t, m in ng, and 
will be the most popular part of 1 N. w York 
Time s. 

“In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory 
notes, references to authorities, thorough literary 
equipment. and charm of style, this | ook is worthy 
of the author's great fame. Th Critic CN. Y.). 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price by the Publishers 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


II East Seventeenth Str f, Ni w Y rk, 


Diabetes has been cured by BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER without other treatment Advt 








The Nation. 


[Vol. 5+. No. 1409 








School Agencies. 


(Continued from page ti.) 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers see ncreasedt salary, should eaten 

ystiag 5 cee fg ~ at = ine 
“he 


$°us7 Vins ‘Motel 
7 Vine St., Cincinna: 


ATE MERICAN AND FOREIGN - ay 
govermesses, soochers, etc., supplied to 


Staachee is, and tw 
160 bth At Ave., cor. 20th St., N. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHER : 
Agpecy. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Es 1856. 3 Bast 14th St., N. ¥. 


Educational. 
University of Toronto. 


pplications will be received by the undersigned 

woll the 25th day of July for the following positions 
on the staff of th University of Toronto and Uni- 
versity College: iwator in phy- 
sics; 2, lecturer in =~ eng 3, lecturer and comen- 
atrator in philosophy; 4, lecturer in mathematics; 5, 
gee in biology ; 6, lecturer in Oriental languages; 
assistant demoustrator in biology. Tae first men- 
Uoned appointment is fora period of three years, 
at a salary of $700; = other appointments are dur- 
ing pleasure at a of $5uU0, with the excep- 
tion i the last, in whieh the salary is $500. Ali en- 
gagements are to date from the lst of October next. 


G. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 17th June, 1892. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


CoP ye BOSTON, MASS. 
SOHOOL OF D AWiNG AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year Ti 2 3. 

Cotrses in arawing irom the cast and from life in 
painting and in nee ateagh be Cnet with lectures on 
anatomy ne J go ye $ 
Benso + Drawing and Painting), O. 
How: i Walker J Linden yoy % kd- 
ward Emerson Chinato ), and A. K, Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowe AY free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detaiiea inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa: . infamous 

Cumberland Valiey. Six trains dail rder cli limate, 

avoiding bleak north. $250 pe year for peers seem, 

ete., and all college studies except music and 

large ng fre 74 andart —, uae e department 

this meeepembeet of Pees 

faculty. 5. College course, BA. and B.8. 8. degrees; munie music 























college, B.M ndsome park, 
heat, gymnasium, a la savoeaen Ste. we 
onaree Yor distant aed AD Coristmas and Eas- 


a) 
ter vacations. — Ss J, Ep@aR, Ph.D., Pres 
Chambersburg, a. 


New Jersry, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, 
Academic; Law; ; Engineering. Opens || 8. 
For Catal logue, address G. C, LBE, President. 


LAW SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 
» ©. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law; J. Randolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity, Constitutional Law, etc. Opens 
Sept. 8. For Catalogue, address 
G. W. C, Lex, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

















Charlottesville, Va. SESSION BEGINS SEPT, 15, 
and continues 9 months. Academical, Engineering, 
Law, and Medical Departments. For Catalogues, 
address Ww. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from -apell York. Opens yA 
tember 28th. For circulars and reports apply to 


Principals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 3ist year begins September 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Degrees in civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Arts. 


Thoroughly 1 ized Preparatory Department. 
_Gireul of Col. CO. BE, Hyatt, Pres’ t, Chester, Pa. 














Horner Military School, 


OXFORD, N. ©. 
Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion. Efficient iastructors. Number limited. A 
Pitoatd — school for boys. Cataiogue sent on ap- 





Educational. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


WELLS COLLEGE icrona’sx:y: 
AURORA, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthful. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, ‘D. D.. President. - 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR, YOUNG 


Begins its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
ophortaaities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Addres 

Riise Ps PHILENA MCKEEN, Andover, Mass. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
mapa in the year. Women admitted, For informa- 
m address C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Bireet, a, Pa. 











THE PERIODICAL PRESS) 


Abounds in excellent material bearing upon any 
subject under the sun. There are newspapers, 
daily and weekly; there are magazines, monthly 
and quarterly; but no one can aifurd to subscribe 
for a thousandth part of them. 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


Of Newspaper and Periodical 
Literature 


izes this fact and comes to the rescue, en- 
abling its readers to become subscribers to them 
all, by guiding them to what is best and helping 
_ to procure that which meets their needs. 

€ sample copy willexplain the plan more 
fully: Sendfor one. Address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Studies and Notes in Philology and Lite- 
RATURE. Published under the direction of the 
Modern Language Departments, 

Volume L., published June 28, Teachers’ price, $1.00. 


These “ Studies” are edited by a committee of the 
Departments of Modern Languages in Harvard Uni- 
Mogens | They are intended to include brief notes 
as wellas more elaborate articles on subjects con- 
nected with philology and literary history. One vol- 

e % be published each year. Volume |. con- 
tains 28 pages; each subsequent volume will con- 
tain ahoat 200 es. The Table of Contents of Vol- 
ume I. indicates the scope of the pubiication. 


Contents of Volume I., 1892. 

The —— of the English’ Romaunt of the 
Rose. By George L. Kittredge.—On the Origin of 
the Englisn Names of the Letters of the Alphabet. 
ve ~~ s. Sheldon.—Lok-Sounday. By John M. Manly. 

mry Scogan By George L, Kittredge.—Etymo- 
FP Notes. By 8. Sheldon.—Mantegna’s ™ Tri- 
umph of Caesar” in the Second Part of Faust. (With 
an Illustration.) By Kuno Francke, 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








Thompson’s Educational and Industrial 
Drawing. Just Ready—The Hsthetic Series. 


Six Rooks and Manual. This series gives the prin- 
cipal elements of the best-known style of Historical 
Ornament, and illustrates the principle of Decora- 
tive Design so as to lead on to practical results, in- 
cluding instruction in_ the theory and use of color. 
Per doz., $1.50. Manual per copy, 60 cents. 

» Send for complete list of the series, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Cesar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


861-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK coin Lo 48e rue. 
Catalogue envoyé franco sur demande. 














2 ,. Subscription to fore e- 

For eign Books. riodicals, Tauchnitz Kriden 
Authors. Catalogues on ap- 

plication. Oar. ScHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


(CATALOGUE NO. 34 WITH USUAL 
westety of  ipterestiag items, ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. Y 








B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of ty pical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 

A limited edition of one hundred numbered copies 
for America. Large 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 
bound in ee, with special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. 


SUMMER READING, 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ** ‘printed "matter for immediate con- 
sumption. 7 
Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON, NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
UTOGRAPHdS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 














AMERICAN PRESS CO., 

ee 

Alexander Hamilton’s Works. Edited by 
J.C. Hamilton. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, $50.00. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Works. Edited by 
H. A. Washington, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30. 


J. C. Calthoun’s Works. 6 vols., full calf, 
$18.00. 


W.H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis sto any address, 0 on application. 








Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B,—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 

Now going on * THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all fields of litera~ 
ture, science, and art, and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, ag he be sensi postpaid, to any 
address upon reques rders ma tly at- 
tended to. Address rer 

‘BRENTANO’ 8, 31 E.17th 8t., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Fore Books, Agent for the leadin, 
Paris Publishers. Tee British Authors Teub 








ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 

hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
@s 8000 as issued. 
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1892] 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutua 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, January 25, 18092. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the ist of December, 
1891: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


June 30, 


= 
a 


LAE AIRE, MOORS secs sSikcinccdescsscees 1,394,177 87 | 
Total Marine Premiums.............-e00e $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the 


same period.........se00+ $1,836,325 11 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


WONT; CRUINNNGEE GB 6 oi civecéccacecnsesscs 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,425,080 93 
OCRed 10 DEMME. cece ccccesccccscccceccsscccces 193,895 88 

INI wascav'ecdcchs xadeccencnsencasequee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
eond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 


j 
| 
| 
j 
| 








the net earned premiums of the Company forthe year | 


ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will beissued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 
next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H. H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C. H. Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Tho ymsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 
We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, andthe West Indies; 
also make Collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- 
Brown 


ble in all parts of the world. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Anson W. Hard, 


Brothers & Co., Bankers, 





Mode 


the [8Q2 


readily 





The 


Nation. 


1G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


| The Story of the Byzantine Em- 


PIRE. By C. W. C. Omay, author of ‘War in 
the Middle Ages." (No. XXXIIL. in the Story 
of the Nations Series.) 1I2mo, fully illus- 
tratef, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
“Mr. Oman is undoubtedly one of our coming 
historians. . . Hebhas given us in a most at- 
tractively written volume a history of no little im 
portance and ofinterest —. . He has treated 
a complicated subject in a most admirable manner 
The publishers’ part of the work has been well 
done.*'—John Bull. 


Modern Punctuation. By W. B. 
Dickson. A Book for Stenographers, Type 
writer Operators, and Business Men. With 
hints to letter writers, one hundred sugges- 
tions to typewriter operators, list of common 
abbreviations with definitions, and a complete 
vocabulary of business and technical terms, 
with spaces for writing in the shorthand equiva- 


pm 
lents. 4c, 


Cardiac Outlines. For the Use of 
Clinical Clerks and Practitioners; and First 
Principles in the Physical Examination of the 
Heart, for the Beginner. By Wiriuiam Ewart, 
M.D., Cantab., F.R.C.¥.; Physician to St. 
George's Hospital, London; Clinica: Lecturer 
and Teacher of Practical Medicine in the Medi- 
cal School of St. George's Hospital, &c., &c. 
With 62 illustrations. 16mo. $1.30. 








The Life of George Mason of 
VIRGINTA, 1726-1792. Edited by Kats Ma- 
soN Row.anp. Including his Speeches, Public 
Papers and Correspondence, with an introduc- 
tion by Gen. Frrzuven Les. 2 vols., 8vo, 
with portrait of Mason and fac simile of the 
Bill of Rights, $8.00 


**Mason’s great labors may not be as widely es 
tablished in the public mind as those of some others 
of the same period, lecause he persistently le 
cline i public positions in the Federal councils 
where his conspicuous talents would easily have 
kept him in the front rank of public knowledce and 
esteem. In the hearts of the students of bis coun 
try’s history, his name and fame occupy a place 
second to none.*’— Extract from the Introduction 


*.* Notes on New Books, Vol. ID, No. L, and 
Prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series, sent 
on application, 


Frau Amelie Bartels, 1 Leibnitzstrasse, Wolfenbiit- 
tel, w ceive afew American ¢ lemen into her 
home ‘st German, beautiful walks: 15 mivutes 
from Brunsw vk by hourly train Very near the 
H rz Mountains. Moderate terms. For details, ad- 
dress L. E. Lapram, Ithaca, N. ¥ 

References: Prof. T. F. Crane, Prof. M. C. Tyler, 
Cornell University. 
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ISth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps), 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARRER, F.RAS 
Y. Lone & Co Arch St., A yey Pa 
‘Every one sh yuld re id this ittle book.” - henarwm. 


i m ington 





View 


Presents many 


points of improvement which will 


commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Vil 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Wrecker. 


By Rosert Lovr Srevensos and Lioyp Ospounne 
ot A 12 full-page illustrations, Cloth, Ivmo, 
While appearing serially in S« 
Mr. Stevenson's spiritec romance of the South Seas 
has proved to be of absortung interest, full of 
thrilling incidents, and toki with all the brilbancy 
of style and rapidity of movement of which the 
author is the master. The story will rive ¢ au 
thor’s most successful romances in popularity 


a 
The Bull Calf, and Other Tales 
By A. B. Frost 

Mr. Frost's new volume of caricatures promises to 
surpass his famous ** Stuff and Nonsense '* in popu- 
larity. It consists of ten series of drawings 
form a most amusing gallery of character 
and which represent his art at its very best 


Conversations and 
Correspondence with Carlyle 


By Srr Caarues Gavan Derry lyme, $1.75 








“~ribner’s Magazine 


Oblong L2me, £1.00 





** One of the most entertaining and satisfactory 
contributions to Carlyle literature that have vet 
been made.*'— London Saturday Review 


Nor? syd the Norweg gians. 


Por Kearny ) Bata 0 


Mr. Keary'8 book is historical, social, and literary 
rather than descriptive, its purpose being to supply ~ 
the information which the guide-books lack 
which all intelligent visitc rs to and students of N 
way want 


The Teacl hing of Jesus. 





By Prof. Hexnicn Wenp 0 D., Professer of 1 
ology, Heidelberg rar i by th Rev 
Jous Wirsesx. In two volumes, Svwo; vol. I 
pow ready, $2.50 net 

Dr. Wendt gives, in this important work, ana 
thentic, pon ay ‘eamiurd exposition of the his 
torical elements of the teaching of Jesus. 


e*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway. New York. 
KRUELL’S 


NEW PORTRAIT OF 


U. S. GRANT. 


Proof impressions on Japan paper, signed by the 
artist Edition limited Size of block, 10x85 
inches. Price, $20.00, carriage free 

‘*The brain, the temperament, the will which 
made the great commander who suppressed the re 
belhon, are shown as never before in G. Kruell’s 
latest a of wood-engraving, his portrait 
of Grant.""—The Nation, April 14, 1892. 


Of like quality are his already published 


A. LINCOLN. 


** Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
President of the Republic.'’'—The Nation, March 


26, 1891. 


Size, 10.5x8.5inches. Price, $20.00. 


D. WEBSTER. 


** Calculated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.*'—The Nation, Sept. 24, 1891. 


Size, 12x10.5. Price, $20.00. 


}. R LCAWELL. 


‘““As good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as can be.''—Prof. CHar_es ELioT Norton. 


Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10.00. 

Also, some proofs of Portraits of Darwim (at two 

ages), Asa Gray, GARRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

and E. L. Gopxr, at $15.00 each. 

Address, G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Avenue, 
Fast Orange, New Jersey. 

ACK Ni UMBE RS, , “OLUMES, . OF 

a of | and scarce magazines, ete., for 

Wiese tiiaMe, 185 West 10th Bt. N.Y. 
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The Nation. 


GROVER | CLEVELAND. 


THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Selected and Edited with an Introduction by 


GEORGE F. PARKER, 


With Portrait. Popular Edition. 


1 Volume, 8vo, Cloth, with a Complete Index, $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe, on large paper, limited to 200 numbered copies. Bound in half leather, gilt top, etc. 


$6.00. 


Thoughtful members of all political parties will take a deep interest in this volume, as 


representing the public career of one of the 


of the documents, letters, and speeches const 
history of the country. 


inate. in political leaders of our time, 
t 


Many 
e, in fact, an important part of the recent 





ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


THE DOWNFALL. 


(LA DEBACLE.) 
A STORY.OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
Paper, 50 cents; Extra Cloth, Laid Paper, with Eight Illustrations, $1.50. 


A new story from Emile Zola has always been a sensation. 


But now whena book is presented net 


ceals with war and its devastation in the masterly style of a Zola an enormous success is assured. 
pid action and startling detail are given with all the vivid imagination possessed by this great ee 
and the reader is held spellbound from commencement to finish. 





By MRS. L. T. MEADE, 
OUT OF THE mori 
A Novel. By L. T, Meape, math, ot bliy, a 
New-Fashioned Girl,’’ ** A Sweet G uate,’ 
‘* The Palace Beaut‘ful,”’ ete. 1 vol. /12mo, roth 


eight illustrations, including portrait, 
cloth, etc., $1.00. 





extra 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. Matxock, author of ‘'Is Life 
Worth Living?’ etc., ete. 1vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
ee and powerfully written.’’—Chicago Times, 





A NEW BOOK BY JULIEN GORDON. 
MARIONETTES. 


A Novel. 


By Jc.ien Gornow, author of ‘* A Diplomat’s’ Diary,’’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** Julien Gordon has never written an yinieg stronger than this story, and in some respects it may be 


regarded as her masterpiece. Ri ues. am 





A LITERARY NOVELTY. 
THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., 
Frances Eleanor Trollope, A. Conan Doyle, May 
Crommelin, F. C. Phillips, ** Rita,’’ Joseph Hat- 
ton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, Florence 
Marryat, Frank Danby, Mrs. Edward ‘Kennard, 
Richard Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur a’ 
Beckett, Jean Middlemass, Clement Scott, Clo. 
Graves, H. W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, G. Man- 
ville Fenn, ‘*Tasma,’’ and F. Anstey. J vol., 
32mo, cloth, unique binding, $1.00. 





By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH, 


And other Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Anglomaniacs,’’ ** Flower de Hun- 
dred,’’ ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extracloth, $1.00. 
‘*In every story that Mrs. Harrison writes there 

is something that will live.’"—New York Recorder. 
**Mrs. Burton Harrison stands in the front rank 

of American novelists. ’’—Buffalo Commercial. 








NEW VOLUMES IN CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES, 


By MRS. BURTON HAPRISON. 
FLOWER DE HUNDRED. 


By Mrs. Bo RTON Harrison, author of * The Anglo- 
maniacs,*’ ete. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, $1.00, 


By MAX O’RELL. 
A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA, 


By Max O° RELL, author of **Jonathan and His 
Continent,” ‘* English Pharisees and French Cro- 
codiles,*’ ete. 1 vol.. with over 130 illustrations 
by eo Kempie. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
VO. 








By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
PACTOLUS PRIME. 


**A Fool’s Er- 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; extra 





By Apron W. Tourer, author of 
rand,’* etc. 1 vol., 
cloth, $1.00, 

By EDGAR FAWCETT. 
A NEW YORK FAMILY. 


With 36 illustrations by 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 





By Epcar Fawcerr. 
Tomas Nast and others. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

ELI PERKINS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF WIT, 





And Keminiscences of Witty, Wise, and Eloquent 


Men, By Metvitie D. Lanpon (Eli Perkins). 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.50; paper, 
50 cents. 





By JULES VERNE. 
CAESAR CASCABEL, 
By Jutes Verve, author of ** Around the World in 


Eighty Days,’’ etc. With 82. illustrations. 
Paper, 50 cents, extra cloth, $1.00. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. 


By Mortey Rozerrts, author of ** Land and Seafar- 
ing,’’ ** King of Ballarat,’’ etc.. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE; 
Or, There isno Devil. Ry Maurvs JOxar. Trans- 


lated from the Hungari n by Mme. F. Srernirz. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


By EMILiA PARDO BAZAN. 
A WEDDING TRIP. 


By Emiura Parpo BazAn. 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. 


By Srantey J. Weyman. 1 vol., 8vo, extra Cloth, 
1.50; paper, 50 cents. 














1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOO “SELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar wder. of all 
in leavening — United Gov- 
ernment 


Roya. Bakine Pownzr Co., 106 Wali Street, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 





Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of em! re juc- 
tions of famous paint- 





tern slides to or- 
er. Send 16 cents eS bed 
ment a 12,000 subjects. 
tor the {llustration of books on art and 
ee nt vin Correspondents invited. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 








P IA N OFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


22 anda E. RS tRaitimore Bt. 148 sth a¥., seat 2060 St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL.. .-$100,000 


N. Y. hange Natt Banke,” and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
Bank. ae ers also American = 





osia) oa a choice city real Pr. 
rest guaran . Seven an ~~ 
mortgages ( payable in ears one Kk. oe real gl 
tate age 4 git gh en Ber, My tments m 

GY q 


J. Bx SCHOFIELD, 
President. “or, aad Treas 

UROPEAN S UMMER AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with bracing 
Climate. Hotel Tiro! — all the ea Bag Landsee 

prietor. li furnished 

Elevator. Supe: ore ine (tat (table le dade o or Alacarte). 
ter. nd sleighs at 


uced rates in Carriages a 
excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. ual advan f 


low rates. 4 

teachers of the history, science mu- 

sic, ete., at ve en Bmineat qnedical 
pamp! 








re 


care and skill 
American references, 
application. 










SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
— oo pe A TY 
Ls and streams. 


Between New York and Ro- 
chester, 


Niagara 
Fake ores Uasinstr 


D. 1. Roberts, Gen’! Pass. Agt 














